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I. 

BUNJY. 


Haw — ee — haw — ee — haw — ee — haw — ee — haw 
in  rather  irregular  cadence,  fell  and  rose  and 
fell  again  the  notes  of  the  singer.  The  singer 
was  one  of  those  beasts  of  burden  sometimes 
called  in  recognition  of  its  vocal  abilities  a  Rocky 
Mountain  canary.  His  name  was  as  unpoetical 
as  his  voice  was  unmusical.  It  was  Bunjy  the 
burro  that  thus  lifted  up  his  not  too  melodious 
voice  early  one  September  morning  as  he  stood 
near  the  backdoor  of  an  adobe  house  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village  of  Las  Cabanas. 

Whether  that  song  evinced  triumph,  love,  ex¬ 
pectation,  disappointment  or  despair  a  connois¬ 
seur  in  music  might  possibly  determine;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  it  evinced, 
it  produced  despair  in  the  minds  of  any  in  that 
neighborhood  who  sought  to  take  a  nap  in  bed 
after  daybreak.  Only  old  Joel  Estes  who  was 
deaf  in  his  left  ear,  could  bury  his  good  ear  in 
his  pillow  and  slumber  on  undisturbed  by 
Bunjy’s  song  or  by  the  vocal  sallies  of  his  wife, 
until  the  permeating  odors  of  breakfast  stole  in> 
over  and  under  and  through  the  flimsy  calico 
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ever  are  free  travelers  and  they  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  to  let  to  tourists.  Bunjy  had  once  been 
used  in  this  service,  but  he  was  such  an  inveter¬ 
ate  bucker,  suddenly  throwing  his  rider  when 
least  expected,  that  his  owner  turned  him  loose 
to  shift  for  himself  and  Jessie  Estes  took  him  in. 

Jessie  was  an  only  child.  Nor  did  she  find 
playmates  among  the  other  children  of  the  place. 
There  was  little  housework  to  be  done  in  the 
Estes'  home,  and  the  school  house  possessed 
no  charms  for  her.  “She  can  read  and  write 
now,  I  reckon  there  aint  no  use  of  her  going 
to  school  no  more  if  she  don't  want  to",  her 
father  had  said  and  that  had  settled  it.  Now  at 
fourteen  she  was  a  child  of  nature.  Her  delight 
was  in  the  hills  and  canons.  There  she  spent 
much  of  her  time  searching  for  some  new'  wild 
flower  or  crystal,  or  perchance  finding  a  flint 
arrowhead  or  other  Indian  relic.  And  Bunjy  was 
her  constant  companion  as  he  had  been  for  six 
years. 

Jessie  was  a  fearless  rider;  but  Bunjy  never 
bucked  with  her.  She  would  come  dashing 
down  a  steep  hillside  and  through  the  streets 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  guiding  Bunjy  with 
a  little  stick,  sitting  astride,  her  bare  brown 
feet  and  ankles  showing  and  her  hair  flying. 
People  had  associated  her  wild  little  figure  with 
the  burro  she  rode  so  long  that  her  name  had 
become  inseparable  from  her  pet.  Few  knew 
who  Jessie  Estes  was,  but  every  one  for  miles 
around  knew  Jackass  Jessie.  The  sobriquet 
seemed  destined  to  stick  to  her  for  life. 

Jackass  Jessie  had  in  Karl  Owens  a  staunch 
friend.  Two  years  before  when  Karl,  fresh  from 
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college,  had  come  to  Las  Cabanas  to  take  the 
management  of  his  uncle’s  store,  he  had  been 
startled  at  seeing  the  little  flying  figure  come 
racing  down  the  street  and  stopping  so  abruptly 
almost  in  the  store  door  that  he  thought  the 
rider  must  certainly  be  percipitated  over  her 
animal’s  head;  but  she  only  sprang  lightly  to 
the  ground  and  went  in  on  her  errand. 

“That  is  a  fast  burro  you  ride”,  he  said,  as  she 
came  out  again.  She  cast  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  him  as  she  replied  “You’re  a  tenderfoot”, 
mounted  and  was  off. 

“Now  how  the  deuce  did  she  know  I  was  a  ten¬ 
derfoot?”  he  asked  his  uncle  who  stood  at  his 
side.  His  uncle  laughed. 

“You  pronounced  burro  as  if  it  were  barrow. 
Your  New  Mexican  speaks  it  boorro,  with  a 
little  roll  to  his  r’s.  You  will  have  to  learn  to 
speak  New  Mexico  English  as  well  as  Spanish.” 

And  while  Karl  cultivated  his  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  he  cultivated  his  acquaintance 
with  Jackass  Jessie.  Gradually  her  wild  spirit 
had  been  won  by  his  kindly  manners  until 
she  permitted  him  to  accompany  Bunjy  and  her¬ 
self  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  some  of  her  favor¬ 
ite  retreats  in  the  hills.  Here  she  would  drink 
in  his  tales  of  the  outside  world,  of  college,  of 
society,  —  all  like  fairy  tales  to  her. 

Butthis  September  day  which  opened  in  song, 
was  destined  to  close  in  tragedy. 

Through  the  village,  dividing  it  into  two 
portions,  winds  the  arroyo  Galisteo.  This  water 
course  is  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
but  a  storm  in  the  mountains  above  may  at 
any  time  change  it  into  a  roaring  torrent  with  a 
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treacherous  bed  of  quicksand.  By  September 
however,  the  rainy  season  has  passed  and  the 
autumn  of  perpetual  sunshine  has  set  in.  The 
banks  of  the  arroyo  Galisteo  are  characteristic 
of  an  arid  country.  They  are  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  and  perpendicular  in  much  of 
its  course.  They  do  not  wear  down  from  above, 
but  during  freshets  are  undermined  from  below 
and  break  off,  leaving  bold  percipitous  points. 

The  Herreros  were  a  Mexican  family  living 
close  down  by  the  arroyo.  The  Herrero  boys 
were  very  much  like  their  English  namesakes, 
the  Smith  boys,  in  that  they  loved  sport  even 
when  it  had  a  touch  of  cruelty  in  it  In  a  half 
rotten  log  down  by  the  Herrero  barn,  a  colony 
of  yellow  jackets  had  taken  their  abode.  At 
evening  when  the  sheep  were  brought  up,  the 
Mexican  devil  put  an  idea  into  Miguel  Her- 
rero’s  head  and  Miguel,  supposing  the  idea  was 
his  own  and  not  the  devil’s,  acted  on  it.  He 
threw  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  salt  near  the 
opening  of  the  yellow  jacket’s  nest. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sheep,  nosing 
around,  found  that  salt.  They  were  hungry  for 
it.  But  the}7  found  something  besides  the  salt. 
The  yellow  jackets  swarmed  out  to  repel  the 
threatened  invasion  of  their  home.  Their  fleece 
made  the  sheep  invulnerable  except  on  their 
noses;  and  though  it  were  cruel,  it  convulsed 
the  assembled  crowd  of  boys  with  laughter  to 
see  those  sheep  strike  at  their  small  enemies 
with  their  fore  feet  and  rub  their  noses  in  the 
dust. 

At  this  exciting  moment  Bunjy  came  along 
on  a  tour  of  investigation.  He  liked  salt  too, 
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but  that  was  the  hottest  salt  that  he  ever  tasted. 
For  sixty  seconds  he  fought  his  assailants,  but 
they  began  to  get  in  their  work  on  all  parts  of 
his  anatomy.  Wiser  than  Mark  Twain’s  mule 
which  wore  itself  out  kicking  against  nothing, 
Bunjy  realized  the  futility  of  such  a  course  and 
lit  out  on  a  run.  Heedless  of  his  course  he 
dashed  too  close  to  the  banks  of  the  arroyo  and 
in  turning,  slipped,  fell  and  slid  over  the  edge, 
breaking  his  neck  in  the  fall. 

A  burro  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  surest 
footed  of  beasts  of  burden.  He  has  gained  that 
reputation  not  by  being  sure  on  his  feet,  but 
by  obstinacy  and  caution.  A  pony  will  go  safely 
in  more  dangerous  places  than  will  a  burro.  The 
difference  lies  in  this:  the  pony  will  trust  to  his 
driver’s  judgment  and  go  where  he  is  directed; 
the  burro  will  not  budge  one  step  until  satisfied 
of  his  safety,  but  will  feel  his  way  with  his  nose 
close  down  to  the  trail  and  if  it  is  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  suit  him,  stop.  The  pony  walks  by 
faith;  the  burro  by  sight.  If  Bunjy  for  this 
once  forgot  his  caution,  let  us  not  lay  it  up 
against  him.  He  had  been  indulging  in  some¬ 
thing  a  little  hotter  than  was  his  custom  and  he 
atoned  for  his  forgetfulness  with  his  life. 

Jackass  Jessie  was  nearly  heart  broken  at  the 
loss  of  her  pet  and  companion.  The  Herero 
bo3^s  were  truly  sorry  and  hauled  Bunjy  off  and 
hurried  him  for  her,  piling  a  neat  mound  of 
stones  over  the  body.  Karl  Owens  painted  a 
little  head  board  for  the  grave  with  this  acros¬ 
tic  in  rh}^me — 
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B  eautiful  brayer,  we  bury  your  bones 
U  nder  these  rocky,  unfeeling,  old  stones. 

N  ow  as  an  angel  you^l  lift  your  voice  higher, 

J  oyfully  joining  the  heavenly  choir, 

Y  elling  your  anthems  in  thunder-like  tones. 

As  he  placed  this  headboard  at  the  grave  he 
piously  murmered:  “May  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
never  discover  your  shade.” 

That  day  was  the  turning  point  in  Jessie 
Estes’  lifeperiod.  Jackass  Jessie  was  to  be  no 


more. 


II. 

A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 


The  Reverend  Archibald  Armstrong  was 
pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South  in  Las  Ca¬ 
banas.  He  was  a  tall,  square  shouldered  man 
with  full  brown  beard  and  a  pair  of  strong  lungs, 
the  picture  of  manly  strength.  Only  the  presid¬ 
ing  elder  called  him  Reverend  Archibald  Arm¬ 
strong.  To  every  one  in  Las  Cabanas,  sinner  or 
saint,  he  was  simply  Brother  Armstrong. 

Brother  Armstrong’s  early  education  had  been 
sadly  neglected,  but  what  he  lacked  in  “book 
lamin’  ”  he  was  supposed  to  make  up  in  grace. 
Brother  Armstrong  professed  holiness.  His 
work  was  a  two  fold  one:  laboring  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  sinners  outside  the  church,  and  for 
the  sanctification  of  believers  in  the  church. 
Perhaps  sixty  five  members  had  been  gathered 
into  the  church  fold;  but  like  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel  were  the  twenty  five  who  had  not  only 
been  saved  but  sanctified,  and  professed  to  live 
absolutely  without  sin. 

The  M.  E.  Church  South  was  the  church  of 
the  place.  The  Catholics  had  an  organization 
to  which  most  of  the  Mexican  residents  and 
some  of  the  foreigners  at  the  mines  nominally 
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belonged.  But  they  had  no  resident  priest  and 
their  house  was  only  open  for  worship  once  a 
month,  when  a  French  priest  came  down  from 
Santa  Fe.  Then  too  there  was  a  small  organi¬ 
zation  calling  themselves  Primitive  Christians 
or  Disciples  that  held  Sabbath  services  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  house.  But  the  M.  E.  Church  South  had  a 
good  frame  building,  a  pastor  and  regular  ser¬ 
vices,  and  made  by  all  odds  the  most  noise, 
though  the  Catholics  nominally  outnumbered 
them  four  to  one. 

Brother  Armstrong  was  zealous  in  the  work 
and  feared  neither  man  nor  the  devil.  He  had  a 
word  for  everyone  and  everyone  had  a  word 
for  him.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
every  one  liked  him.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
they  feared  him  that  some  dared  not  reply  other¬ 
wise  than  courteously  to  liis  hearty  greetings. 
It  is  stated  that  once  a  schoolma’am  had  the 
temerity  to  snub  him  when  he  spoke  to  her 
on  the  street.  Down  on  his  knees  he  dropped 
on  the  side-walk  and  began  to  pray  for  her  mis¬ 
guided  soul.  He  used  no  uncertain  tones  either. 
For  weeks  afterward  he  made  special  mention 
of  her  in  his  prayers  at  every  service.  There 
may  be  comfort  in  the  thought  that  some  one 
is  praying  for  guidance  for  our  erring  feet,  but 
most  of  us  prefer  not  to  have  our  individual 
standing  as  miserable  sinners  proclaimed  in 
trumpet  tones  in  the  public  street,  even  in  prayer. 

After  the  tragic  death  of  her  burro,  Jessie 
Estes  found  solace  in  religion.  She  became  not 
only  saved  but  sanctified,  and  the  transforma¬ 
tion  was  complete.  Instead  of  hair  ftying  and 
sunbonnet  dangling  by  its  strings,  she  wore 
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the  gayest  feathers  in  the  most  gorgeous  hat  in 
Las  Cabanas.  Her  sun-burned  feet  and  ankles 
bleached  out  under  cover  of  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings.  Her  skirts  lengthened  out  to  her  ankles. 
Though  scarce  fifteen  she  seemed  to  have  blos¬ 
somed  into  young  womanhood. 

Her  habits  were  transformed  too.  Forgotten 
were  her  retreats  in  the  hills.  Forgotten  were 
the  wild  flowers.  Forgotten  were  her  minerals 
and  curios.  Forgotten  too  seemed  Karl  Owens. 
Church  services,  Sunday  school,  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  class  meetings,  missionary  meetings,  aid 
society  meetings,  meetings  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor, — these  seemed  to  occupy  her  time  and 
thoughts. 

People  looked  askance  at  these  changes  in 
Jessie.  Brother  Armstrong  was  a  bachelor  and 
it  was  whispered  that  Jackass  Jessie  was  only 
trying  to  catch  a  bigger  jackass  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  she  had  lost.  But  pshaw!  they 
had  brought  that  charge  against  every  spinster 
sister  that  had  professed  sanctification. 

*  *  * 

*  * 

Young  Perry  Wentworth  had  been  brought  up 
in  wealth  and  refinement  in  an  eastern  city. 
Wine  and  fast  companions  had  wrought  his 
ruin.  One  night  the  club  meeting  had  wound 
up  in  a  drunken  fight  and  in  the  melee  one 
young  man  had  been  killed.  A  stormy  scene 
with  his  father  on  the  day  after  this  carousal 
ended  in  young  Wentworth  leaving  home  in  dis¬ 
grace.  He  drifted  through  the  West  in  an  aim¬ 
less  sort  of  life  and  eventually  landed  in  Las 
Cabanas.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  night  that  he 
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arriveda  nd  stopped  at  the  Western  Hotel.  After 
a  late  breakfast  Sunday  morning,  he  walked 
into  the  bar  room  and  took  a  hand  at  high  five 
at  one  of  the  card  tables,  just  to  kill  time.  At 
five  minutes  of  eleven  the  game  broke  up,  his 
partner  asking  to  be  excused  as  it  was  time  to 
go  to  church,  and  inviting  Wentworth  to  go 
with  him.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  Went¬ 
worth  would  have  instantly  spurned  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  church.  Divine  services  would  re¬ 
call  too  vividly  the  days  of  his  purity.  But 
there  was  something  so  strange  to  him  in  a  man 
getting  up  from  a  Sunda}7-  card  game  in  a  bar 
room  and  acting  the  part  of  church  missionary 
that  he  was  impelled  to  go  out  of  curiosity. 

Wentworth's  partner  in  the  card  game  was 
Jake  Young.  Jake  was  a  church  member,  and 
his  faithful  attendance  at  every  service  had  been 
rewarded  by  his  being  commissioned  to  pass  the 
collection  basket.  It  must  not  be  supposed  for 
an  instant  that  Brother  Armstrong  approved  of 
Jake  playing  cards  on  Sunday  or  any  other  day. 
Brother  Armstrong  regarded  cards  and  dancing 
as  devices  of  the  evil  one,  and  he  labored  every 
week  for  Jake's  sanctification,  that  sin  might 
no  more  have  dominion  over  him.  Jake  rather 
enjoyed  his  position.  To  him  there  was  a  sort 
of  exhilarating  pleasure  in  having  the  sancti¬ 
fied  sisters  exhort  him  and  make  much  over 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  could  indulge  in  his 
cards  and  “harmless  sins"  as  he  termed  them, 
and  yet  believe  that  he  was  saved.  He  did  not 
just  understand  sanctification  anyhow,  and 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  do  so. 

When  Perry  Wentworth  finally  dropped  into 
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a  back  seat  in  the  church  that  morning,  the 
sermon  was  already  begun.  The  subject  was 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  No  fitter  op¬ 
portunity  was  ever  presented  to  press  home  a 
truth  to  an  erring  soul  than  was  given  to  Brother 
Armstrong  that  morning.  Young  Wentworth 
had  drunk  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  folly  and 
riotous  living  and  found  them  only  bitter.  He 
knew  that  his  father  was  ready  to  forgive  and 
restore  whenever  he  should  straighten  up  and 
be  a  man.  Yet  this  sermon  missed  its  mark. 

Some  ministers  are  accused,  and  justly,  of 
preaching  over  the  heads  of  their  audiences. 
Brother  Armstrong  aimed  too  low  and  preached 
under  Perry  Wentworth’s  feet.  No  one  ac¬ 
cused  Brother  Armstrong  of  using  big,  high- 
sounding  words.  Wentworth’s  recollection  of 
that  sermon  was  not  of  a  loving  father  welcom¬ 
ing  a  repentant  son.  It  was  of  a  dark  crime  in 
which  the  English  language  had  been  horribly 
mutilated  and  murdered.  These  words  remained 
with  him,  but  their  teaching  did  not:  “When 
the  prodigal  son  found  hisself  in  this  fix,  what 
did  he  do?  Did  he  rob  a  bank  or  hold  up  an  ex¬ 
press  train  to  git  some  more  chink?  Did  he 
pizen  hisself,  or  blow  out  his  brains?  No,  he 
done  took  a  heap  better  way.” 

After  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  appropriate 
hymn  “The  child  of  a  King”  was  announced. 
Young  Went\yorth  loved  music  and  started  to 
join  in  singing — 

“My  Father  is  rich  in  houses  and  lands. 

He  holdeth  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  his  hands”  — 

but  that  was  as  far  as  he  got.  There  apparently 
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was  a  race  going  on.  A  female  voice  was  a  trifle 
in  the  lead  with  Brother  Armstrong’s  a  close 
second,  the  other  voices  trailing  in  behind.  Now 
the  pace  was  becoming  fast  and  furious.  At  the 
close  of  the  chorus  Brother  Armstrong  stole  a 
march  on  his  competitors  by  omitting  the  last 
three  words  and  launching  into  the  next  verse  — 

“A  dugout  or  an  adobe,  why  should  I  care, 

The37’re  building  a  mansion  for  me  over  there”. 

So  powerful  was  his  voice  that  Wentworth 
scarce  could  recognize  the  words  the  audience 
sang  as  written  — 

“A  tent  or  a  cottage,  why  should  I  care”. 

It  was  nip  and  tuck  to  the  end  between  that 
female  voice  and  Brother  Armstrong’s.  He 
finished  first  and  shouted  “Hallelujah”  before 
the  audience  were  through.  She  stood  with  face 
flushed  from  the  exercise,  and  with  a  look  which 
seemed  to  sa}^:  “You  couldn’t  have  done  it  if 
you  hadn’t  skipped.” 

And  who  was  she?  Why  Jessie  Estes.  She 
had  a  good  voice  which  she  was  fast  ruining. 
She  might  have  become  a  fair  singer — but  who 
can  blame  her  that  she  was  not?  Her  only 
teachers  had  been  Bunjy  and  Brother  Arm¬ 
strong.  From  them  she  had  imbued  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  idea  that  sound  is  music.  Volume  and 
velocity  were  to  her  the  two  cardinal  elements 
of  music. 

In  the  evening  Perry  Wentworth  went  to 
church  again,  this  time  in  much  the  same  spirit 
that  he  would  go  to  a  ten-cent  show.  And  he 
found  the  entertainment  he  expected,  for  Brother 
Armstrong  succeeded  in  making  his  religion  a 
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ridiculous  and  howling  farce  to  most  of  his  au¬ 
dience.  Kneeling  by  his  chair  for  opening 
prayer,  he  proceeded  to  inform  the  Lord,  and 
incidentally  his  audience,  that  he  was  connected 
by  a  six-inch  pipe  line  direct  with  the  throne  of 
glory  and  received  therefrom  a  constant  supply 
of  holiness.  He  invited  any  in  the  audience  to 
tap  his  connections  and  if  the  supply  proved 
insufficient  he  would  put  in  an  eight-inch  main 
in  place  of  the  present  one.  From  offering  holi¬ 
ness,  he  diverted  to  a  prayer  for  sinners.  After 
its  close,  two  of  the  sisters  and  one  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  successively  took  up  the  burden.  As  the 
feeling  increased  in  intensity,  he  threw  himself 
across  his  chair  so  that  his  hands  rested  on  the 
floor  on  the  other  side.  Meanwhile  he  beat  a 
tatoo  with  his  toes,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  kept  up 
an  incessant  series  of  groans.  Perhaps  if  Perry 
Wentworth  had  kept  his  eyes  closed  in  devotion 
he  would  have  found  nothing  irreverant  in  all 
this.  But  viewing  the  matter  with  his  physical 
and  not  with  his  spiritual  eyesight,  Brother 
Armstrong  most  certainly  appeared  to  him  to 
act  like  a  man  suffering  with  colic. 

The  text  for  the  evening  service  was  “Son  re¬ 
member”  —  words  taken  from  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus.  To  Brother  Armstrong 
that  story  was  no  parable  but  history.  With 
bad  grammer  and  burning  words,  he  pictured 
the  torments  of  the  wicked.  “Hell  smells  like 
burning  sulphur  matches”,  he  declared.  And 
then  he  proceeded  to  consign  there  the  majority 
of  his  townsmen,  for  of  a  truth  it  must  be  said 
that  the  large  majority  in  this  rude  West  are 
utterly  indifferent  to  religious  matters. 
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If  Perry  Wentworth  was  amused  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  service,  he  was  disgusted  when 
he  left  before  its  close.  He  had  not  been  inside 
of  a  church  for  eight  months  before,  but  it  was 
two  years  ere  he  again  entered  one.  Brother 
Armstrong  was  sincere  in  all  that  he  did,  but 
sincerity  alone  cannot  fit  a  man  to  fill  that  most 
sacred  trust,  the  ministration  to  the  needs  of  the 
spiritual  man. 


Ill 


THE  DEVIL’S  PINCUSHION. 


Thou  thorny  thing-, 

What  mad  conception  of  the  human  brain 

Hath  named  thee  cushion  where  the  Evil  One 

Doth  stick  his  pins,  though  all  their  points  are  o  utward. 

Well  may’st  thou  be  infernal  in  thy  name 

As  in  thy  nature,  for  thou  dost  the  work 

Of  him  thy  sponsor,  Father  of  all  lies, 

In  that  thou  bruisest  the  heel  of  many  a  son 
Of  Eve  who  weary  tramps  the  western  plain. 

Or  when  attracted  by  thy  gorgeous  flower 
He  stoops  to  pluck  it,  giv’st  him  thorns  instead, 

Like  Sodom’s  fruit  transmuted  into  ashes. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  nat¬ 
ural  objects  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty  in  the 
great  West  are  given  names  indicating  their 
ownership  by  his  Satanic  Majesty.  As  the  tour¬ 
ist  comes  on  an  Eastern  train  towards  Denver 
and  looks  at  that  long  line  of  mountains  before 
him,  one  in  the  Southwest  with  a  peculiarly 
rugged  and  serrated  outline  against  the  blue 
sky  attracts  his  attention.  He  asks  the  obliging 
porter  what  peak  that  is.  “Oh  that  is  the  Devil's 
Head"  is  the  reply.  He  goes  on  to  Manitou  and 
visits  the  wonderful  scenic  attractions  there. 
In  Glen  Eyrie  he  stoops  to  drink  from  a  beauti¬ 
ful  pool,  into  which  the  pure  water  from  a  clear 
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mountain  torrent  falls  from  the  over-hanging 
rock.  His  guide  informs  him  that  he  has  im¬ 
bibed  from  “The  Devil's  Punch  Bowl”.  He  visits 
New  Mexico.  As  the  train  rushes  along  near 
Los  Cerrillos,  it  appears  headed  for  destruction 
against  a  stupendous  rock  with  perpendicular 
sides  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  threads 
its  narrow  roadway  between  the  foot  of  the  rock 
and  the  river  in  safety  and  the  tourist  breathes 
easy  once  more.  That  rock,  he  is  told,  is  “Sa¬ 
tan's  Throne”.  No  wonder  the  discouraged 
seeker  after  health  or  wealth  occasionally  sighs 
and  wishes  himself  back  in  “God's  country”. 

Maliciously  inclined  people  will  tell  you  the 
legend  that  Satan,  on  being  expelled  from  Para¬ 
dise,  was  offered  his  choice  between  New  Mexico 
and  his  present  headquarters  and  chose  the 
latter.  The  legend  may  be  true,  but  don’t  draw 
the  wrong  inference  from  it.  Remember  that 
Satan  always  chooses  the  evil  in  preference  to 
the  good.  Be  the  legend  true  or  false,  he  has  left 
his  influence  in  the  nomenclature  of  this  terri¬ 
tory,  and  in  the  lives  of  some  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  if  the  Devil  has  no  real  claim  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  glens,  the  cataracts,  the  canons  that 
bear  his  name,  that  round  ball  of  a  cactus  called 
the  Devil's  Pincushion  seems  a  real  instrument 
of  the  Evil  One.  For  it  was  that  same  cactus 
that  caused  John  Barrows'  fall. 

John  Barrows'  fall  was  a  seven  days'  talk  of 
the  town. 

John  Barrows  was  one  of  the  sanctified  breth¬ 
ren.  Until  his  fall  he  was  considered  by  the 
eligible  young  ladies  of  Las  Cabanas  as  a  more 
desirable  catch  than  Brother  Armstrong.  For 
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John  Barrows  owned  the  bakery  and  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  a  paying  investment.  Besides 
he  had  been  married  once,  and  though  his  mar¬ 
ried  experience  had  covered  but  a  few  short 
months,  it  was  understood  he  had  been  a  model 
husband.  John  Barrows,  however,  attended 
strictly  to  his  business  and  his  church,  and  if 
he  favored  one  aspirant  for  his  hand  more  than 
another  it  was  not  evident  to  the  closest  ob¬ 
server.  He  allowed  himself  but  few  holidays, 
and  it  was  one  of  those  holidays  that  witnessed 
his  fall. 

Fourth  of  July  in  Has  Cabanas  is  invariably  a 
hot  day.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  that  a  party  of  young  people 
started  out  on  burros  from  Las  Cabanas  for  a 
day’s  celebration.  Their  destination  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain  canon  some  six  miles  away. 
John  Barrows  was  one  of  the  party  and  his 
troubles  began  early.  There  had  been  a  freshet 
the  day  before  and  there  was  still  a  considerable 
stream  flowing  in  the  arroya.  His  burro,  with 
the  caution  and  the  obstinacy  of  its  kind,  refused 
to  cross.  John  kicked  and  pounded  till  his  legs 
and  arms  ached,  but  not  until  the  other  burros 
were  Jail  across  would  his  beast  follow.  As  he 
joined  the  rest  of  the  party  he  found  considerable 
merriment  at  his  expense.  Great  was  his  mor¬ 
tification  when  he  learned  the  cause  to  be  that 
he  was  accused  of  having  formed  cuss  words 
with  his  lips.  If  ever  saint  was  justified  in 
swearing  John  Barrows  had  been.  But  he  had 
uttered  no  words  aloud,  nor  had  he  consciously 
done  so  below  his  breath,  so  in  all  innocence  he 
protested  that  he  had  only  been  quoting  scrip- 
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ture.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  he  at  once 
provided  himself  with  a  good  burro  driver,  such 
as  is  warranted  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  swear¬ 
ing  in  order  to  make  a  burro  move.  This  burro 
driver  consists  of  a  bunch  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Spanish  dagger  tied  onto  a  stout  stick. 

What  pen  can  portray  the  pleasure  a  party  of 
congenial  young  people  can  get  out  of  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration?  In  a  crowded  city  park 
their  spirits  will  rise  above  their  surroundings 
and  find  enjoyment  amid  discomforts.  How 
much  greater  the  possibilities  in  the  parks  and 
groves  which  nature  has  provided.  What  trees 
in  a  city  park  ever  compared  with  these  towering 
pines?  What  tables  were  there  ever  more  suited 
for  dining  than  are  these  broad  flat  rocks?  What 
city  fountain  ever  poured  forth  sweeter,  purer, 
cooler  water  than  this  gurgling  spring?  What 
prospect  of  high  brick  walls  could  ever  compete 
with  these  lofty  mountains  of  granite?  What 
vista  down  a  long,  hot  street  could  ever  compare 
with  this  outlook  over  endless  plains  of  sand? 
What  well  planned  beds,  triumphs  of  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  skill,  gorgeous  with  forbidden  flowers, 
could  ever  satisfy  like  nature’s  invitation  to 
freely  pluck  of  columbine,  of  lilies,  of  iris,  of 
monk’s  hood,  of  blue  bells,  of  yucca,  of  amole', 
of  cactus?  And  ants  are  surely  not  so  annoying 
as  city  flies. 

The  day  passed  without  an  unpleasant  feature. 
The  sound  of  fire-crackers  was  varied  by  start¬ 
ing  large  rocks  down  the  mountain  side,  which 
went  crashing  through  bushes  and  over  boul¬ 
ders,  awakening  a  hundred  sleeping  echoes. 
Songs  were  sung  and 
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“I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills” 

touched  chords  that  made  every  heart  in  rap¬ 
ture  thrill  in  a  way  unfelt  by  your  city  man  or 
woman.  Some  love-making  was  done  perhaps, 
for  lover’s  lanes  were  not  hard  to  find.  Garlands 
of  flowers  were  woven  for  the  burros  to  wear. 
At  last,  tired  perhaps  but  happy,  the  party 
started  home  by  the  sweet  silver  light  of  the 
moon. 

Moonlight  makes  men  sentimental.  No  one 
knows  whether  or  not  John  Barrows  would  have 
proposed  to  Jessie  Estes  on  his  way  home  in  the 
moonlight,  if  he  had  not  fallen.  If  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  no  one  knows  whether  or  not  Jessie  would 
have  accepted  him.  He  was  riding  home  by 
her  side  and  whispering  some  sweet  nonsense; 
but  he  fell;  and  no  one  ever  will  know  what 
might  have  been. 

Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  moonlight,  or 
of  too  much  Fourth  of  July,  or  of  something  else, 
no  one  knows,  but  without  warning  John  Bar- 
rows’  burro  sprang  to  one  side  of  the  trail  and 
bucked  his  rider.  And  what  a  fall  was  therel 
John  Barrows  lit  hard  and  he  landed  squarely 
in  a  bunch  of  Devil’s  Pincushions.  He  must 
have  dropped  his  shield  of  faith,  or  held  it  above 
him  when  he  fell,  for  he  failed  to  quench  all  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one.  Several  thousand 
of  those  darts  had  pierced  his  thin  summer 
clothing  and  were  imbedded  in  his  flesh.  Gone 
was  meekness.  Gone  was  patience.  Gone  was 
virtue.  Gone  was  sanctification.  The  half-formed 
words  of  the  morning  broke  out  into  utterance, 
and  instead  of  scripture  verses,  alas,  they  were 
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oaths.  In  an  instant  he  checked  himself,  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  mischief  had  been  done.  “I 
have  proved  I  can’t  be  holy,  I  might  as  well  not 
try”  he  thought,  and  so  he  swore  some  more. 
He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  make  up  for  the  six¬ 
teen  months  of  restraint  he  had  placed  upon 
himself.  He  swore  steadily  for  two  hours,  and 
at  frequent  intervals  for  two  weeks  afterwards. 

John  Barrows  was  taken  home  that  night 
lying  face  down  in  a  lumber  wagon.  It  was  a 
week  before  he  sat  down  on  anything  harder 
than  a  feather  pillow.  The  doctor  pocketed  a 
neat  fee  for  pulling  out  the  pins,  which  Barrows 
verbally  consigned  to  their  owner,  the  Devil. 
I  suspect  a  few  points  remained  for  John  Bar- 
rows’  fall  was  complete.  And  therein  lies  the 
point  of  this  story, — “Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.” 


IV. 

ABOUT  THE  ELDER. 


SILAS  PACKARD 
Lumber,  Fuel  and  Feed. 

This  sign  over  a  small  office  built  as  a  lean-to 
against  a  one-story,  frame  house  near  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  announced  the  business  in  which 
Silas  Packard  was  engaged  during  six  days  of 
the  week.  In  the  rear  of  the  place  were  the 
sheds  and  yards  where  hay,  grain,  coal,  wood 
and  lumber  were  stored.  The  whole  wore  an 
air  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  You  might  guess 
at  once  that  its  owner  was  a  shrewd  business 
man,  and  your  guess  would  be  a  correct  one. 

Never  would  you  have  formed  that  conclusion 
from  a  look  at  the  man  himself.  His  appearance 
betokened  the  mountaineer.  He  was  tall,  stoop¬ 
shouldered,  ungainly  and  walked  with  a  stride. 
His  hair  was  sandy  but  his  closely  cropped 
beard  showed  signs  of  coming  age.  His  small 
gray  eyes  alone  bespoke  a  shrewdness  which 
bordered  on  cunning. 

Silas  Packard  was  a  business  man  six  days  in 
the  week.  On  Sunday  he  was  Elder  Packard 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  church.  In  the  front 
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room  of  his  house  on  every  Lord's  day,  that  little 
band  gathered  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper 
and  listen  to  the  Elder's  discourse. 

While  Elder  Packard  could  hardly  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  formidable  rival  to  Brother  Armstrong  in 
administering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  Las  Ca¬ 
banas,  he  always  had  a  very  fairly  sized  au¬ 
dience.  With  nine  in  his  own  household  and 
seventeen  in  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Richard 
Soyle,  and  with  four  other  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  there  was  little  space  left  in  that 
room  for  the  occasional  visitor  whom  curiosity 
might  attract. 

Elder  Packard  almost  invariably  chose  his 
text  from  “The  Acts".  The  modern  church  must 
not  depart  from  the  lines  followed  by  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christian  church.  It  was  always  a  source 
of  sorrow  to  him  tfiat  his  house  was  all  built  on 
the  ground  floor,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  in  an  upper  chamber.  There  were  two 
beds  in  the  room  in  which  they  did  meet  how¬ 
ever,  which  helped  to  seat  the  congregation  and 
made  the  room  a  chamber,  if  not  an  upper  one. 

Brother  Armstrong  professed  holiness  and 
the  community  in  general  was  satisfied  that  he 
lived  a  blameless  life.  Elder  Packard  could 
point  out  a  host  of  sins  to  lay  to  his  charge. 
“Holy?  Why  he  is  not  even  saved;  he  has  not 
been  baptized.  He  allows  an  organ  in  his  church 
which  is  unscriptural,  a  device  of  the  Evil  One. 
He  collects  money  for  two  missionary  societies; 
where  is  his  scriptural  authority  for  that? 
Where  does  he  find  a  }^oung  people's  society  or 
a  class  meeting  mentioned  in  the  Bible?  Yet 
he  holds  these  in  the  name  of  religion.  Religion, 
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bah!  They  are  devices  of  the  devil  to  aid  flirta¬ 
tions  and  love  matches.  He  not  only  permits 
but  encourages  the  women  to  teach  and  exhort 
in  their  meetings.  He  calls  himself  a  Methodist. 
Where  will  he  find  Methodism  or  conferences 
mentioned  in  the  scriptures?  In  the  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  of  Acts  perhaps,  but  nowhere 
else.  Denominations  are  a  device  of  the  Evil 
One.  True  Christians  are  disciples  only.  Holy? 
He  is  a  miserable  sinner.  We  are  all  sinners, 
albeit  some  of  us  have  been  saved  by  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  water  and  of  spirit,  through  faith  in  our 
Lord  [esus  Christ.  Perfection  is  not  for  this 
life.” 

Elder  Packard  did  not  profess  to  be  sanctified 
and  the  community  was  willing  to  admit  that 
he  was  not.  Not  a  man  in  town  but  had  rather 
have  a  verbal  promise  from  Brother  Armstrong 
than  a  written  one  from  Elder  Packard.  Elder 
to  them  indicated  only  age,  and  old  man  Packard 
was  the  synonym  by  which  he  was  frequently 
called. 

Silas  Packard  had  had  no  greater  advantages 
for  education  when  a  boy  than  had  Archibald 
Armstrong.  He  knew-  how  to  use  his  advan¬ 
tages  though,  and  the  few  months  he  had  spent 
in  a  country  school  supplied  only  the  foundation 
to  his  knowledge.  So  while  Brother  Armstrong 
used  crude  language  and  rough  speech  in  his 
sermons,  Elder  Packard  used  tolerably  correct 
English  with  considerable  skill  in  logic  and  a 
comparatively  smooth  style. 

The  village  of  Las  Cabanas  was  all  agog  one 
morning  when  the  weekly  Opinion  was  issued. 
In  it  was  the  following  challenge. 
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“To  Archibald  Armstrong  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South: 

“Sir:  As  you  and  I  both  represent  ourselves  to 
be  ministers  of  Christ,  preaching  His  gospel,  you 
as  a  Methodist  and  I  as  a  humble  disciple,  and 
as  your  teaching  is  at  variance  with  mine  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  Christ's,  in  order  that  the 
community  may  be  set  right  in  these  matters  I 
hereby  challenge  you  to  defend  your  position  as 
I  shall  mine  in  a  series  of  public  debates. 

“I  propose  the  following  questions — Ts  only 
immersion  scriptural  baptism?',  Ts  baptism 
essential  to  salvation?’,  ‘Are  instruments  of  mu¬ 
sic  an  unwarranted  innovation  in  worship?',  I 
to  affirm  and  you  to  deny.  Also  Ts  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church  a  scriptural  organization?',  ‘Are  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  scriptural  instruments  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel?',  ‘1s  holiness  obtainable  in 
this  life?’,  you  to  affirm  and  I  to  deny. 

“If  your  church  will  open  its  building  for  the 
meetings  I  will  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

“Awaiting  your  reply  believe  me  to  be 

sincerely,  Silas  Packard." 

“Will  he  accept?"  asked  the  bartender  at  the 
Western  hotel  of  the  landlord.  “Quien  sahe” 
was  the  reply. 

“Will  they  debate?"  asked  Karl  Owens  of  the 
postmaster.  “Quien  sabe". 

“Which  will  win"  asked  Jake  Young  of  the 
station  agent.  “Quien  safce". 

“ Quien  sabe"  (pronounced  “Kin  savey",  mean¬ 
ing  literally  “who  knows")  is  one  of  those  Mexi¬ 
can  phrases  that  everyone  in  New  Mexico  uses. 
The  words  are  invariably  accompanied  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  shrug  of  the  shoulders  which  is  as  full  of 
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meaning  as  are  the  words  themselves.  The 
school  teacher  asks  a  pupil  some  poser.  “ Quien 
sabe ”  is  the  reply.  “Will  it  rain  today,  Judge?” 
“ Quien  sabe”.  “Who  hit  Billy  Patterson?” 
“Quien  sabe”. 

Silas  Packard  liked  to  see  his  name  in  print 
and  this  challenge  advertised  his  preaching.  It 
meant  a  crowded  house  next  Sunday.  Inciden¬ 
tally  of  course  it  advertised  his  business,  for  his 
name  was  in  every  one's  mouth. 

People  talked  of  how  Elder  Packard  had 
spoken  for  two  hours  in  a  debate  down  in  Texas 
on  the  question — “Should  disciples  be  spelled 
with  a  big  D?”  He  held  that  spelling  the  word 
with  a  capital  made  a  denomination  of  them  as 
much  as  were  the  Baptists  or  Methodists* 
Denominationali'Sm  was  unscriptural.  Christ's 
followers  should  be  known  simply  as  disciples 
with  a  little  “d'\ 

Then,  too,  he  had  taken  part  in  Texas  in  a 
debate  lasting  three  nights,  in  which  he  affirmed 
that  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation  for  all 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  accountability.  Only 
three  classes  could  enter  Heaven:  infants,  im¬ 
beciles  and  the  immersed.  His  opponent,  a 
Baptist  minister,  was  not  left  ground  to  stand 
on  at  the  close,  according  to  Richard  Soyle's 
report. 

Brother  Armstrong  replied  to  the  challenge 
from  his  pulpit  Sunday  morning  in  a  manner 
that  did  credit  to  his  judgment  and  to  his  heart* 
“My  business  is  to  save  sinners”  he  said.  “I'm 
a  Methodist  because  the  Lord  put  me  in  the 
Methodist  church.  If  He  wanted  me  to  be  a 
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Baptist  I  reckon  He’d  a  done  put  me  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church.  I  don’t  keer  whether  a  man  is  saved 
in  a  Presbyterian  church  or  in  a  Catholic  church, 
so  he’s  saved  and  saved  from  sin.  Hallelujah! 
The  Lord  can  sanctify  even  a  Catholic.  I’ve  got 
no  time  to  debate  about  organs  when  souls  is  a 
goin’  down  to  hell  all  about  us.  I  don’t  know 
whether  Peter  ever  organized  a  young  people’s 
society  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  the  devil  is 
after  the  young  people  and  I  haint  a  goin’  to 
stand  by  and  see  him  git  them  all  while  I  won¬ 
der  what  Peter’d  a  done  in  my  case.  Praise  the 
Lord,  if  we  are  sanctified  the  Holy  Spirit  aint  a 
goin’  to  let  us  make  no  mistakes.” 

Silas  Packard  was  over-reaching  in  his  bus¬ 
iness  relations.  He  took  every  advantage  that 
sharp  wits  can  take  over  duller  ones.  He  had  a 
faculty  of  forgetting  the  part  of  a  bargain  that 
he  was  to  carry  out.  After  a  man  had  been  once 
“cinched”  in  a  trade  with  him,  he  felt  that  he 
would  want  the  next  deal  put  down  in  black 
and  white  and  have  a  lawyer  look  over  the 
papers  to  see  that  there  were  no  flaws.  No  won¬ 
der  that  men  hated  and  distrusted  such  a  man. 

And  yet  they  could  accuse  him  of  no  overt 
act.  He  kept  his  contracts  so  far  as  he  was 
bound  by  the  law;  he  recognized  no  obligation 
on  his  honor.  He  never  gave  way  to  his  temper 
at  home  or  in  his  business.  Here,  too,  he  had  the 
advantage  over  any  one  who  might  try  to  argue 
out  a  dispute,  for  when  one  loses  his  temper,  he 
loses  his  case.  People  said  he  expended  his 
pent  up  feelings  in  abusing  his  horses.  He  was 
certainly  a  good  husband  and  father.  Realizing 
his  own  deficiencies,  he  gave  his  children  the 
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best  school  privileges  the  place  afforded.  Nor 
was  he  stingy  in  providing  for  their  wants. 

His  business  methods  made  him  enemies,  and 
in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places 
of  which  I  have  heard,  enemies  can  start  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  gossip. 

A  story  was  current  for  awhile  that  Silas 
Packard  had  been  a  moonshiner  in  Arkansas, 
had  killed  a  deputy  marshall  and  had  to  “make 
himself  scarce”.  This  story  had  no  other  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact  than  this  physical  appearance  as  a 
mountaineer  and  his  natural  cunning.  He  was 
a  persistent  and  consistent  advocate  of  tem¬ 
perance,  and  even  his  appearance  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  moonshiner  who  is 
invariably  densely  ignorant.  Yet  many  believed 
the  story  because  they  liked  to  believe  it. 

Then  it  was  whispered  that  while  he  was  a 
postmaster  in  Texas,  his  building  was  burned 
and  his  records  were  destroyed  to  hide  a  shortage 
in  his  accounts.  This  story  was  true  except  as  to 
the  shortage  and  the  destruction  of  the  records. 

Next  came  the  story  that  Silas  Packard  was 
the  real  owner  of  a  portable  sawmill  that  made 
frequent  inroads  into  timber  on  government 
land.  He  undoubtedly  handled  the  lumber 
which  was  cut  by  that  mill,  but  there  was  no 
crime  in  that.  Nor  is  it  considered  a  crime  to 
cut  timber  from  government  land  so  long  as  one 
can  hoodwink  the  government  officials.  Even 
your  fashionable,  cultured  city  folks  can't  see 
any  crime  in  outwitting  a  Custom  house  officer. 

But  dear  me,  dear  me,  here  we  are  just  engag¬ 
ing  in  town  gossip,  which  originated,  we  know 
not  where,  and  is  profitable  unto  nothing. 


V. 

THE  SLUGGARD. 


The  village  of  Las  Cabanas  does  not  usually 
present  a  scene  of  activity.  The  average  Mex¬ 
ican  is  born  lazy  and  he  never  outgrows  it.  In 
the  winter  he  loves  to  sit  on  the  ground  on  the 
sunny  side  of  his  adobe,  and  roll  and  smoke 
cigarettes,  or  play  some  Mexican  game  with 
pebbles  on  a  diagram  drawn  on  the  ground — a 
sort  of  cousin  perhaps  to  “fox  and  geese”.  In 
summer  he  likes  to  assume  the  same  position 
and  do  the  same  things  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house.  He  will  exert  himself  only  so  much  as 
he  must  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  He  grows  his  own  Mexican  tobacco,  his 
beans  or  frijoles,  his  chili,  his  wheat  and  his 
corn  only  in  quantities  to  supply  his  own  needs. 
His  goats  provide  him  with  meat  for  his  stand¬ 
ard  dish,  chili  con  carne.  When  he  kills  a 
goat,  he  jerks  the  meat  and  hangs  it  up  to  dry. 
The  arid  atmosphere  quickly  forms  a  dr}^  crust 
to  the  meat  which  will  preserve  it  for  a  long 
time.  If  he  lives  down  on  the  Rio  Grande  or 
Rio  Pecos,  he  will  have  a  little  vineyard  and 
supply  himself  with  bad  wine.  His  wants  are 
few  and  it  takes  little  to  satisfy  them.  When 
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he  must  have  money  he  gets  work  on  some 
ranch  perhaps  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  which  is  all 
he  will  earn,  or  perhaps  he  cuts  railroad  ties  at 
ten  cents  a  tie.  When  he  has  earned  enough 
for  his  present  need,  he  quits.  This  is  the  av¬ 
erage  Mexican  in  our  country,  though  of  course 
there  are  exceptions. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  in  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  or  in  the 
example  of  the  Mexicans  that  inclines  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  population  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
same  idleness.  Whatever  the  cause  be,  it  is 
attributed  to  hard  times.  Hard  times  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  whether 
as  cause  or  effect  is  the  question.  Certainly  a 
large  population  living  as  do  the  Mexicans,  will 
add  little  to  commercial  activity. 

Only  on  pay  day  at  the  mines  does  Las  Ca¬ 
banas  wake  up  from  its  lethargy.  Then  the 
miners  do  their  trading,  pay  their  bills,  and 
many  become  gloriously  drunk.  Pay  day  comes 
once  a  fortnight.  Its  effects  last  about  three 
days  and  then  everything  settles  down  into  the 
old,  slow  rut  again. 

The  usual  afternoon  scene  on  the  main  bus¬ 
iness  street  is  about  as  follows:  merchants  and 
clerks  posed  in  front  of  their  doors;  a  group  of 
men  lounging  on  the  hotel  porch;  a  smaller 
group  in  front  of  each  saloon;  some  Mexicans 
seated  leaning  against  an  adobe  and  rolling 
cigarettes;  all  looking  heavenward.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  is  not  an  angel,  nor  an  eclipse,  nor  a  coming 
storm,  nor  any  other  celestial,  astronomical  or 
meteorological  wonder.  Ike  Watson,  the  barber 
and  Jesus  Gonzales,  the  Mexican  cobbler,  are 
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engaged  in  their  daily  rivalry  of  flying  kites. 
No  danger  to  them  of  being  run  over  by  passing 
teams:  a  stray  burro  perhaps  is  the  only'  other 
occupant  of  the  street.  They  have  not  yet 
learned  to  make  the  tailless  box  kites,  but  their 
big  eight-foot  kites  are  no  boys  affairs. 

Every  forenoon  there  is  some  semblance  of 
business  done.  Every  afternoon  there  is  listless 
inactivity,  gossip,  political  discussion  and  kite 
fl}dng.  This  continues  until  the  evening  train 
comes  in,  when  everybody  walks  down  to  the 
depot  to  impress  the  passengers  with  the  size 
of  the  population  and  to  look  for  possible  fa¬ 
miliar  faces. 

Amidst  all  this  idleness,  enforced  and  vol- 
unta^,  Richard  Soyle  bore  the  well  earned 
reputation  of  being  the  laziest  man  in  town. 
What  his  history  had  been  before  coming  to 
Las  Cabanas  was  not  generally  known.  If  he 
had  done  anything  then,  he  was  now  too  lazy  to 
tell  of  it.  That  he  had  married  and  started  a 
family  which  had  increased  as  years  rolled  by 
was  evident.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
had  been  too  lazy  to  Court  his  wife  or  to  propose 
to  her,  and  that  when  Stella  Packard  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  he  was  too  good  hearted  to  refuse 
her. 

Richard  Soyle  was  good  hearted  and  as  honest 
as  he  was  lazy.  No  one  doubted  that.  No  one 
ever  accused  him  of  close  dealing,  of  over-reach¬ 
ing  or  of  deception.  He  was  too  lazy  to  invent 
a  lie  or  to  scheme  to  get  the  better  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  it 
was  the  necessity  of  finding  names  for  his 
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numerous  progeny  that  led  him  to  invent  what 
might  be  called  the  educational  method  of  fam¬ 
ily  nomenclature.  This  invention  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  a  departure  from  his  lazy  habits.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  a  labor  saving  device.  It  avoided 
the  necessity  of  hunting  for  suitable  names  for 
his  children  and  also  the  liability  of  uninten¬ 
tionally  duplicating  them. 

Briefly  the  method  was  this:  the  boys  were 
named  after  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
taking  them  in  historical  order;  the  girls'  names 
were  taken  alphabetically  from  a  list  given  in 
the  back  of  the  dictionary.  One  of  the  strong 
points  of  the  system  was  that  it  made  an  object 
lesson  in  history  for  the  children.  The  girls' 
names  too  would  assist  the  younger  ones  in 
remembering  their  ABCs.  Finally  there  could 
be  no  dispute  as  to  their  relative  ages. 

Beginning  with  George  Washington  Soyle  the 
list  extended  to  Zachary  Taylor  Soyle.  To  avoid 
having  two  James  M.  Soyles,  Monroe  had  been 
omitted;  James  Polk  Soyle  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  James  by  calling  him  Jimmie. 
For  a  similar  reason  one  of  the  Adams  had  been 
dropped,  while  John  Tyler  was  excused  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  only  been  elected  as  vice- 
president.  It  mattered  nothing  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  boy  might  be  utterly  unlike  that  of 
the  illustrious  man  whose  name  he  bore.  The 
impression  that  George  Washington  was  a  shirk, 
Thomas  Jefferson  dishonest,  and  Andre  wjackson 
a  cry  baby  and  coward,  would  be  removed  when 
the  children  should  some  day  study  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  originals  from  text  books,  instead 
of  from  namesakes. 
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The  six  girls  were  Annie,  Bertha,  Carrie,  Dora, 
Emma  and  Florence. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  completion  of 
the  list  of  presidents  or  of  the  alphabet  seemed 
an  impossibility  unless  the  system  should  be 
extended  among  the  grand  children.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  Richard  having  an  Abraham  Eincoln 
Soyle  for  a  son  and  heir  seemed  bright  however. 
Heir  to  what?  I  wonder! 

But  how  did  Richard  Soyle  provide  for  a  wife 
and  fifteen  children  if  he  was  so  lazy?  Well  he 
didn’t  provide,  that’s  how.  He  loved  to  show 
to  his  fellow  men  his  great  faith  in  the  Lord. 
“The  Lord  will  provide”  was  his  motto.  His 
favorite  scripture  text  was  that  one  beginning 
— “Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air”.  It  was  always 
a  source  of  grief  to  him  that  his  brother-in-law 
never  saw  fit  to  emphasize  that  view  of  the 
subject  in  his  sermons. 

The  Lord  did  do  some  of  the  providing  for  the 
family  of  Soyles;  but  poor  Mrs.  Soyle  and  the 
older  children  did  much  of  it,  and  occasionally 
her  brother  helped  a  little.  Richard  Soyle  earned 
about  enough  at  his  occupation  to  keep  himself 
in  tobacco. 

Richard  Soyle’s  chosen  occupation  was  that 
of  a  cane  maker.  The  cane  cactus  grows  in 
bush  form,  often  to  the  height  of  eight  feet. 
When  the  skin  and  fleshy  pulp  are  removed,  the 
woody  fiber  remains  in  a  sort  of  regular  open 
fret  work  with  a  hollow  center.  Properly  cleaned 
and  oiled,  it  makes  a  strong,  light  cane  of  great 
beauty. 

Richard  Soyle  proceeded  with  his  work  about 
as  follows.  He  would  shoulder  a  light  axe,  call 
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one  of  the  boys  to  come  along  with  his  little  ex¬ 
press  wagon,  and  walk  out  a  half  mile  from 
town  to  a  place  where  the  cane  cacti  were 
abundant.  Selecting  a  few  of  the  straightest 
stalks,  he  would  cut  them  off  and  lay  them  in 
the  little  wagon  for  his  boy  to  haul  home. 
Arrived  at  home  he  would  sit  down  and  smoke 
a  couple  of  pipes  full  of  tobacco  while  he  rested 
from  his  fatiguing  labor.  Next  he  would  strip 
off  the  skin  and  the  outside  flesh  from  the  cactus, 
and  lay  the  stalks  up  to  dry.  This  exertion  war¬ 
ranted  a  rest  on  his  part  of  two  or  three  days. 
When  the  canes  were  dry  he  knocked  off  such 
of  the  pith  as  was  easily  detatched.  He  then 
dipped  a  cane  in  molasses,  drained  it,  and  laid 
it  on  an  ant  hill.  While  the  ants  were  busy  with 
their  share  of  the  work,  he  sat  and  smoked  and 
watched  them.  When  the  ants  were  through 
with  a  cane  it  was  cleaned  thoroughly,  inside 
and  out,  and  every  interstice  was  opened.  Only 
a  little  oiling  and  a  ferrule  at  the  end  were 
needed  to  complete  it  ready  for  sale  to  the 
tourist. 

The  variety  of  ant  that  thus  assisted  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  Soyle  family  is  the  most  common 
kind  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  a  large  red  ant  and 
builds  a  mound  containing  half  a  bushel  or 
more  of  sand.  Perhaps  some  scientific  reader 
can  explain  a  phenomenon  noticed  in  connection 
with  these  ant  hills.  When  there  is  a  snow  fall 
at  or  a  little  above  freezing  point — one  of  those 
snow  falls  that  melts  as  it  strikes  a  travelled 
road  but  lies  white  on  the  rest  of  the  ground — 
the  ant  hill  will  be  covered  with  snow,  but  there 
will  be  a  circular  zone  immediately  around  it  of 
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a  foot  or  more  in  width  on  which  the  snow  will 
melt  as  it  falls. 

What  a  busy  scene  of  activity  is  an  ant  hill 
at  work!  You  watch  them  until  your  eyes  blur 
and  you  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  ants. 
You  can  still  see  their  incessant  motion  and  it 
almost  makes  your  head  swim.  What  lessons 
to  men  may  be  revealed  from  their  fore-thought, 
their  communism,  their  activity.  But  all  un¬ 
mindful  of  Solomon’s  advice  to  the  sluggard, 
Richard  Soyle  went  to  the  ant,  considered  her 
ways  and  utilized  them,  and  was  none  the  wiser. 


VI. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  LAMB. 


THE  PROSPECTOR. 

Rugged  the  rocks  were,  and  barren  the  soil 
That  the  miner  trod  over  that  day. 

Burned  by  the  hot  sun  and  wearied  with  toil, 

In  the  shade  of  a  pine  tree  he  lay. 

Many  a  mile  stretched  the  desert  behind 
And  the  great  mountain  rose  up  ahead, 

But  he  had  come  out,  a  treasure  to  find, 

What  cared  he  though  sand  formed  his  bed 

And  a  rock  was  his  pillow,  and  his  faithful  hound  * 

Was  his  only  companion?  He  knew 

That  treasures  were  hid  in  the  mountains  around. 

So  what  counted  hardships  passed  through? 

Eternal!  Eternal,  hope  springs  in  the  breast 
Notwithstanding  the  failures  we  meet. 

And  the  dreams  of  the  man  as  he  lay  down  to  rest 
Were  not  of  his  hardships,  but  sweet 
With  the  thoughts  of  success,  of  return  to  his  home 
And  loved  ones,  a  rich  man  at  last, 

No  longer  compelled  in  the  wild  west  to  roam 
In  heat  or  in  winter’s  chill  blast. 

Come,  look  on  the  man  as  he  lies  there  at  rest 
And  the  mountain  breeze  over  him  plays. 

The  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  his  fine  form  suggest 
A  youth  in  the  strength  of  his  days, 

A  man,  one  of  God’s  noblest  creatures  is  he, 

Full  of  vigor  and  valor  and  vim 

And  of  life  and  of  hope.  Alas,  can  it  be 

That  fair  picture  will  ever  grow  dim? 
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Year  after  year,  and  year  after  year; 

Until  they  have  numbered  two  score 

Have  the  years  passed  away.  Alas,  how  I  fear 

To  turn  to  our  picture  once  more! 

Under  the  same  pine,  the  same  man  I  see, 

But  grizzled  with  gray  is  his  hair 

And  bleared  are  his  eyes  from  full  many  a  spree 

He  has  held  with  the  liquor  fiend  there. 

In  a  hundred  prospect  holes,  that  rest 
On  a  score  of  mountain  sides, 

Are  buried  the  miner’s  hopes;  in  his  breast 
The  demon  despair  resides. 

Not  that  his  family  and  loved  ones  are  dead 
In  the  home  he  left  long  ago; 

Not  that  his  hope  of  hid  treasure  has  fled, 

Does  despair  rule  over  him  so; 

But  that  in  search  of  the  treasure  that’s  hid 
He  has  lost  the  treasure  in  sight; 

And  while  in  the  day  time  he  searched  for  gold 
He  threw  away  manhood  at  night. 

•  And  now  deception  has  thrown  off  its  mask, 

He  discovers  that  he’s  but  a  slave, 

His  ruler  and  master, — a  whisky  flask, 

His  PROSPECT, — a  drunkard’s  grave. 

Such  had  been  in  brief  the  history^  of  William 
Stone.  William  Stone,  he  was  called  forty  years 
ago  when  he  started  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
great  west,  but  William  Stone  was  no  more. 
The  wreck  of  a  man  who  was  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  a  drunk  under  a  pine  tree,  while  the 
ants  crawled  over  him,  and  a  burro  stood  chew¬ 
ing  his  already  ruined  hat,  was  known  as  Stony 
Bill. 

Stony  Bill  had  reached  that  stage  in  a  drunk¬ 
ard’s  career  when  even  the  saloon  keepers  would 
kick  him  from  their  doors.  He  had  no  longer 
either  money  or  the  ability  to  earn  it. 

The  time  had  been  when  Stony  Bill’s  reputa- 
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tion  as  a  prospector  would  have  secured  him  a 
grub  stake  in  any  mining  camp  in  the  west. 
Several  of  his  prospects  had  become  great  pro¬ 
ducing  mines.  Many  more  were  successful  on 
a  smaller  scale.  Had  he  kept  what  he  found 
and  had  the  right  to  keep,  William  Stone  would 
have  been  a  name  known  the  country  over  as 
that  of  a  self-made  man,  a  mining  king,  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.  He  would  have  been  eligible  to  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

“It  might  have  been.”  But  so  soon  as  Stony 
Bill  located  a  prospect,  he  turned  it  into  money. 
So  soon  as  he  received  the  money,  he  spent  it 
in  gambling  and  drink.  And  soon  the  name 
Stony  Bill  would  be  only  a  memory. 

On  this  particular  da}^,  when  Stony  Bill  awoke 
to  consciousness  once  more,  he  was  hungry  and 
thirsty.  He  went  bare-headed  into  town  and 
sought  his  former  friends  in  the  saloons.  No 
one  offered  to  treat  him;  the  bartenders  refused 
to  trust  him;  and  two  or  three  young  fellows 
had  the  impudence  to  laugh  at  him.  “Never 
mind  young  fellows,  you’ll  be  drunken  sots  some 
day  with  no  way  to  quench  your  burning  thirst.” 
It  was  a  terrible  warning  from  a  drunkard  to 
young  men  starting  wrong;  but  it  fell  on  deaf 
ears  and  only  provoked  renewed  guffaws  of 
laughter.  He  sought  some  one  to  grub-stake 
him  for  a  prospecting  trip;  but  well  they  knew 
his  limbs  had  lost  their  strength  to  climb  moun¬ 
tains,  and  his  appetite  for  drink  would  impel 
him  to  trade  his  supplies  for  liquor.  Some  one 
gave  him  a  battered  hat.  Night  came  on  and 
with  it  a  cold  rain.  He  crawled  under  the  depot 
platform  for  shelter.  Some  homeless  cur  crept 
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in  there  too  and  nestled  up  to  him.  Never  mind 
the  fleas,  they  won’t  desert  you  if  men  do. 

With  the  dawn  Stony  Bill  awoke.  He  was 
completely  sober  now;  and  although  he  still  felt 
that  burning  thirst,  he  seemed  to  realize  for  the 
first  time  in  years  his  real  condition.  When  had 
he  gone  for  twenty-four  hours  before  without 
even  one  little  taste  of  liquor?  Why,  when  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  it  shook  like  the  leaves 
of  those  Quaking  Aspen  under  which  he  had 
so  often  camped.  He  had  welcomed  the  gift  of 
this  battered  hat  which  was  too  small  to  enclose 
his  shaggy  gray  locks;  yet  once  he  had  worn  a 
beaver  over  those  curls.  He  tried  to  straighten 
up  and  inhale  and  enjoy  the  fresh  morning  air. 
Once  this  odor  of  pine  and  fir  blowing  down 
from  the  mountains  would  have  made  his  blood 
tingle  to  the  fingertips  as  he  inhaled  it  iq  deep 
breaths.  He  was  a  man  then;  now  he  is  an  out¬ 
cast.  But  the  town  would  soon  be  stirring  and 
he  must  be  gone. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  before  he  reached  Uncle 
Jimmy  Blake’s  house  on  the  road  to  Santa  Fe. 
The  sun  beat  down  hot  and  he  was  faint  and 
tired.  Uncle  Jimmy  Blake  sat  in  a  rustic  chair 
in  front  of  his  house  waiting  for  some  passer-by 
whom  he  might  invite  in  and  show  his  collec¬ 
tion,  and  possibly  sell  some  specimens.  Stony 
Bill  was  no  stranger  to  Uncle  Jimmy,  and  when 
he  saw  his  suffering,  he  took  him  in  and  gave 
him  a  good  breakfast.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  a  partnership  between  the  two  destined  to 
last  until  dissolved  by  death. 

Uncle  Jimmy  Blake  was  a  younger  man  than 
Stony  Bill,  but  trouble  had  made  his  hair  as 
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white  as  snow.  He  had  at  one  time  been  the 
editor  of  the  leading  newspaper  in  the  territory, 
the  companion  of  prominent  men,  the  builder 
and  destroyer  of  political  fortunes.  Business 
reverses  had  come.  Men  whom  he  had  helped 
into  good  political  positions  forgot  him  now. 
His  own  children  were  ungrateful  to  one  who 
had  been  a  kind  father.  Broken  hearted  and 
discouraged  by  his  troubles,  the  culminating 
blow  had  come  in  the  death  of  his  wife  and  his 
mind  had  given  way  under  the  strain. 

Uncle  Jimmy  Blake  lived  in  a  well  built  log 
house  on  the  Santa  Fe  road.  He  kept  a  cow,  a 
few  pigs  and  chickens  and  a  half-dozen  sheep. 
He  had  a  small  income  from  the  rental  of  a 
house  in  the  town,  and  take  it  altogether  lived 
quite  comfortably.  But  his  was  a  lonely  life 
and  he  welcomed  Stony  Bill  as  a  relief  from  his 
loneliness. 

Every  pleasant  day,  as  soon  as  his  morning 
chores  were  done,  he  placed  himself  in  the  rus¬ 
tic  chair  before  his  door  on  the  lookout  for  pass¬ 
ing  strangers.  He  never  forgot  his  old,  edi¬ 
torial  “we”.  “Our  name  is  Blake,”  he  would 
begin  as  an  introduction.  “We  are  friends  of 
Governor  Thornton.  We  have  a  fine  collection 
of  minerals,  crystals  and  curios  which  we  will 
be  pleased  to  show  you.  If  you  will  come  in 
and  rest,  we  will  give  you  a  drink  from  the  pur¬ 
est  and  coldest  spring  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
or  a  drink  of  milk  as  you  like.” 

There  was  something  so  pathetic  in  his  tone, 
so  kindly  in  his  face,  that  few  could  resist  the 
invitation  even  though  in  haste  to  be  on  the 
road.  And  well  were  they  repaid.  As  they  en- 
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tered  the  house  he  would  make  excuse  for  its 
appearance. 

“We  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  our  estimable 
wife  two  years  ago,  so  things  are  not  so  tidy  here 
as  we  would  wish.” 

Tables,  dresser,  cupboards,  drawers  and  win¬ 
dow  sills  were  loaded  with  specimens  of  ores, 
topaz,  amazon  stones,  turquoise,  opals,  garnets, 
obsidian,  quartz  crystals,  calcite,  flour  spar,  sat¬ 
in  spar,  curios,  Indian  relics,  petrified  wood,  fos¬ 
sils  and  other  cabinet  specimens.  These  had  been 
collected  during  a  long  residence  in  the  west. 

If  the  visitor  showed  interest  in  the  collection, 
Uncle  Jimmy  would  grow  more  confidential. 

“We  had  the  misfortune,  two  years  ago,  to 
lose  our  estimable  wife”,  he  would  repeat. 

After  dilating  further  on  his  collection  he 
would  divulge  more  of  his  personal  life. 

“We  love  children.  We  used  to  be  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  in 
Santa  Fe,  and  we  occasionally  write  songs  and 
send  themup  there  for  the  children  to  sing.  Our 
latest  song  is  sung  to  thetune  of  Sweet ‘Bye  and 
Rye.’  If  you  would  like  to  hear  it,  we  will  sing 
it  for  you.” 

Then  he  would  lift  his  quavering  voice  and 
sing: 

“Little  children  will  some  day  be  men, 

And  the  battle  we  re  fighting  be  won. 

The  vict’ry  will  come  to  us  then 
For  free  silver  at  sixteen  to  one, 

In  the  sweet  bye  and  bye 

There  will  be  equal  chance  for  us  all, 

If  we  vote  for  the  right 

And  elect  honest  men  in  the  fall.” 

Poor  Uncle  Jimmy  Blake!  He  would  enter- 
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tain  his  visitors  with  his  Sunday  School  songs 
so  long  as  they  would  take  interest  in  them. 
And  when  they  left,  it  was  as  if  his  life  had  been 
visited  by  a  ray  of  sunshine,  even  though  they 
had  bought  nothing  and  the  few  specimens 
they  had  taken  were  gifts  from  him.  Politics 
and  religion  were  irretrievably  mixed  in  his  be¬ 
clouded  brain.  His  neighbors  loved  his  gentle 
ways;  they  sympathized  with  him  in  his  grief 
and  loneliness,  but  when  he  was  out  of  hearing 
they  would  shake  their  heads  and  say  “He  is  a 
little  wrong  in  his  mind — poco  loco — poco  loco!r 

It  was  wonderful  the  influence  that  Uncle 
Jimmy  had  over  Stony  Bill.  Stony  made  his 
home  with  Uncle  Jimmy  now.  His  knowledge 
of  the  minerals  in  the  collection  and  their  re¬ 
spective  values  made  him  useful.  Then  he 
would  tramp  over  the  hills  occasionally  and 
pick  up  new  specimens.  Sometimes  his  old  life 
would  get  the  master  hand  and  he  would  take 
some  of  Uncle  Jimmy’s  savings  and  get  up¬ 
roariously  drunk.  He  would  come  back  to  the 
house  a  very  beast,  but  Uncle  Jimmy  never  got 
out  of  patience.  When  Stony  would  sober  up, 
that  sad  gentle  face  seemed  to  bear  him  such 
reproof  that  he  would  feel  a  true  penitence 
such  as  had  never  come  to  him  before.  The 
memory  of  that  face  kept  Stony  sober  for  months 
at  a  time. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  intimacy  which 
had  sprung  up  between  these  two  men.  One 
rough,  passionate,  given  to  drink,  gambling  and 
every  evil  habit.  The  other  mild  in  manners, 
weak  in  mind,  gentle  and  kind  hearted.  Truly 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  had  lain  down  together. 


VII. 


THE  BUENO  VENTRUO  RANCH. 


There  appeared  occasionally  in  the  London 
and  Liverpool  papers  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment: 

“Advertisement — Millions  made  in  cattle  rais¬ 
ing  in  America.  R.  A.  Joslyn,  the  American 
cattle  king,  conducts  on  his  ranch  a  school  for 
young  gentlemen  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business.  Write  for  circulars  giving  full 
particulars  and  terms,  Address  care  of  Sweet 
Bros.,  Bankers,  The  Strand,  London.” 

The  circulars  sent  to  those  who  answer  the 
above  advertisement  picture  in  alluring  colors 
the  charms  of  life  on  a  cattle  ranch,  the  im¬ 
mense  fortunes  sure  to  be  won  and  at  so  little 
risk  or  expense,  the  rare  combination  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  producing  both  health  and  wealth.  That 
there  are  failures  as  well  as  successes,  that  there 
are  hardships  to  be  endured,  that  great  losses 
are  sometimes  inevitable,  that  the  palmy  days 
of  unlimited,  free  range  are  over,  these  facts  are 
not  mentioned  but  are  left  as  part  of  the  in¬ 
struction  to  be  gained  at  the  school.  Then  the 
rates  are  so  reasonable — almost  ludicrously  low. 
Only  one  hundred  pounds,  in  advance,  for  a 
course  of  eighteen  months,  including  board  and 
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lodging.  The  bait  is  a  tempting  one,  especially 
for  any  British  father  who  had  some  scape¬ 
grace  of  a  son  whom  he  would  be  glad  to  start 
in  life  where  his  habits  can  not  disgrace  the 
parental  roof. 

R.  A.  Joslyn  was  the  owner  of  the  Bueno 
Venturo  ranch,  located  about  thirty  six  miles 
south-east  of  Las  Cabanas  which  was  the  near¬ 
est  trading  point. 

The  ranch  was  a  dreary  enough  looking  place. 
Every  thing  seemed  so  flat.  The  house  was 
built  of  adobe,  in  true  Spanish  style,  enclosing 
on  three  sides  a  court  or  plaza.  It  consisted  of 
only  one  low  story  with  a  flat  roof  which  became 
a  veritable  garden  of  wild  flowers  during  the 
summer  rainy  season.  There  were  several  cor¬ 
rals  and  some  long  low  cattle  sheds  which, 
covering  considerable  ground,  but  added  to  the 
appearance  of  flatness.  The  ground  for  miles 
around  looked  as  level  as  a  floor.  There  was 
not  a  tree  to  break  the  monotony.  Sage  brush, 
cactus  and  clumps  of  buffalo  grass  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  barren  looking  waste.  When  the 
summer  rains  came,  that  barren  waste  became 
a  meadow  of  verdure.  Black  gramma  grass 
sprang  up  everywhere  and  with  it  a  myriad  of 
wild  flowers.  There  were  two  redeeming  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  landscape.  One  was  the  beautiful 
lake  of  some  thirty  acres  extent,  filling  one  of 
those  natural  depressions  which  abound  in  the 
level  country;  it  was  this  lake  which  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  location  of  the  ranch.  The  other  was 
the  distant  view  of  the  everlasting  mountain 
ranges  to  the  north  and  west. 

R.  A.  Joslyn,  the  American  cattle  king  was 
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not  a  millionaire.  He  was  scarce  worth  a  tenth 
of  that  sum.  But  then  his  cattle  owned  no 
king  but  him.  His  ranch  was  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment  and  his  school  for  young  gentlemen  was 
a  profitable  adjunct.  There  were  usually  from 
six  to  twelve  young  Englishmen  on  the  ranch 
and  their  tuition  had  been  paid  in  advance. 

Of  all  the  blooming  Britishers  who  had  been 
on  the  Bueno  Venturo  ranch,  young  Charley 
Grey  was  voted  the  rarest  flower.  He  had  not 
been  sent  to  America  to  rid  England  of  him  as 
had  some  of  the  young  men.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  an  English  lord,  a  lion  in  so¬ 
ciety;  and  as  he  had  small  chance  of  falling  heir 
to  his  father’s  title,  he  came  to  America  to  win 
a  fortune. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  an  April  day  that 
Charlie  Grey  arrived  in  Las  Cabanas.  A  young 
man  seized  his  luggage  as  he  stepped  from  the 
train,  and  said  “Palace  Hotel,  sir,  the  best  hotel 
in  town.”  The  proprietor  of  the  Western  Hotel, 
who  also  acted  as  clerk  and  runner,  was  too 
sharp  for  his  competitor.  Recognizing  in  Grey 
a  young  Englishman,  he  guessed  his  mission 
and  said:  “The  gentleman  Col.  Joslyn  expects? 
He  will  meet  you  at  the  Western  Hotel.  Just 
let  me  take  your  luggage.”  The  ruse  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Palace  Hotel  man  could  not  pro¬ 
test  for  he  knew  that  Joslyn  always  stopped  at 
the  Western,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing 
that  he  had  not  asked  its  proprietor  to  meet, 
his  expected  pupil. 

In  half  an  hour  the  guests  were  seated  at  the 
supper  table.  There  was  no  one  in  from  the 
Joslyn  ranch  and  Grey  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
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“So  you  are  going  to  Joslyn’s  school?”  asked 
Jake  Young  of  the  stranger.  “I  pity  you.  The 
old  man  thrashes  his  pupils  with  a  black-snake.” 

“With  ha  black-snake?”  echoed  Grey,  visions 
of  reptiles  coming  to  his  mind,  “I  want  to 
know.” 

“You  can  thank  your  stars  he  doesn’t  use 
rattle-snakes,”  put  in  John  Barrows.  “The  old 
man  belongs  to  a  secret  society  sworn  to  down 
the  English  and  you  won’t  find  him  any  too 
agreeable.” 

That  the  young  Englishman  believed  these 
statements  was  evinced  by  the  anxious  look  on 
his  face.  Noticing  this,  Karl  Owens  put  in  a 
consoling  word. 

“Don’t  worry.  If  the  old  man  makes  things 
too  hot,  send  in  word  and  some  of  us  will  go 
out  and  string  him  up.  We  haven’t  had  a  neck¬ 
tie  party  in  some  time  and  are  sort  of  spoiling 
for  one.” 

Charlie  Grey  laid  aside  his  fears  for  the  time 
but  mentally  decided  to  make  some  inquiries 
of  the  landlord  and  perhaps  the  mayor  as  to  his 
safety,  before  trusting  himself  in  Col.  Joslyn’s 
hands. 

He  had  seen  so  much  in  the  short  week  he 
had  been  on  American  soil,  yet  he  felt  that  he 
knew  so  little.  This  seemed  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  of  the  country  to  which  he  had  come, 
so  he  determined  to  open  up  the  conversation. 

“Don’t  you  know,”  he  began,  “I  was  noticing 
the  settlement  hof  prairie  dogs  has  I  came  hover 
the  plains.  One  hof  the  passengers  told  me 
that  the  prairie  dogs,  prairie  howls  and  rattle¬ 
snakes  live  together  hin  the  same  ’oles.” 
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“Yes,”  said  Jake  Young.  “When  that  perfes- 
ser  was  out  here  collecting  specimens  for  the 
Nebrasky  University  —  what  was  his  name 
Owens?” 

“Bruner,”  was  the  reply. 

“Yes,  Perfesser  Bruner  reckoned  he  would 
like  a  live  prairie  dog  to  take  back  with  him. 
He  seen  one  dodge  in  his  hole  and  went  to  dig 
him  out.  You  know  them  prairie  dogs  have 
regular  houses  underground.  That  is  why  they 
call  their  settlements  towns.  Well  would  you 
believe  me,  rather  than  to  be  taken  alive  by  any 
Nebrasky  bug  catcher  that  prairie  dog  commit¬ 
ted  suicide — killed  hisself.” 

“I  want  to  know,”  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Englishman. 

“Yes,”  continued  Jake,  “he  took  a  rattle-snake, 
tied  one  end  around  his  neck  and  the  other  end 
to  the  chandelier,  and  hung  hisself.” 

A  smile  of  incredulity  dawned  on  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  face,  but  it  vanished  as  John  Barrows 
took  up  the  tale. 

“You  see,”  he  explained,  “of  course  they  don’t 
have  regular  brass  chandeliers  as  we  do,  but  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  prairie  dogs 
excavate  a  room  under  a  sage  brush  and  allow 
its  roots  to  hang  down  in  the  center.  Then 
they  catch  glow  worms  and  fasten  them  to  the 
roots.  It  is  practically  a  chandelier,  you  see.” 

“Professor  Bruner  was  of  the  opinion  that 
this  device  was  planned  by  the  owls,”  said  Karl 
Owens.  “The  owls  certainly  are  wise  looking 
birds.  I  can  not  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion 
however.  An  owl  loves  darkness  and  is  blinded 
by  the  light.  It  appears  to  me  as  more  likely 
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the  work  of  the  rattle-snakes.  We  have  scrip¬ 
tural  authority  as  to  their  wisdom:  ‘Be  wise  as 
serpents'.” 

The  credulity  of  the  Englishman  aroused  the 
prevaricating  talents  of  the  others.  When  their 
tales  grew  so  marvelous  as  to  arouse  his  incre¬ 
dulity,  Karl  Owens  was  always  ready  with 
something  to  make  the  tale  seem  plausible  and 
allay  suspicion.  Thus  the  time  passed  till 
eight  o'clock  when  the  foreman  of  the  Bueno 
Venturo  ranch  arrived  and  arranged  to  take  the 
new  pupil  out  on  the  following  day. 

The  morning  was  passed  in  purchasing  sup¬ 
plies  and  loading  the  wagon.  It  was  past  two 
o'clock  when  they  started  for  the  ranch.  Fif¬ 
teen  miles  of  the  road  was  traveled  that  day  and 
then  camp  was  made  by  the  roadside.  It  was 
with  many  feelings  of  misgiving  that  Charlie 
Grey  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Over 
eight  thousand  miles  from  home,  not  a  human 
habitation  in  sight,  alone  with  a  stranger,  his 
mind  filled  with  extravagant  tales  of  the  wild 
west,  no  wonder  he  lay  awake  long  after  his 
companion  was  wrapped  in  slumber.  Gradually 
tired  nature  began  to  assert  herself.  As  he  grew 
drowsy  he  seemed  to  be  in  some  subterranean 
cavern;  the  stars  seemed  glow  worms  suspen¬ 
ded  from  overhanging  roots — and  —  and  —  he 
was  asleep,  as  safe  and  sound  as  if  he  were  in 
his  father's  elegant  country  home  in  England. 

R.  A.  Joslyn's  school  for  cattlemen  proved  a 
very  different  institution  from  that  pictured  in 
Charlie  Grey’s  imagination  on  the  one  hand,  or 
that  described  at  the  hotel  on  the  other.  It  was 
exactly  what  Joslyn's  circulars  had  named  it  — 
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a  practical  school.  During  the  first  two  months 
the  pupil  was  expected  to  wash  dishes,  help  in 
the  kitchen  and  chop  wood.  Of  course  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  would  naturally  rebel  at  this 
menial  service.  But  there  you  are.  A  ranch¬ 
man  must  know  how  to  cook  and  serve  meals 
for  he  is  liable  to  be  called  on  for  that  service  at 
any  time.  Then  wood  chopping  hardens  the 
aristocratic  muscles,  so  that  one  is  prepared  for 
that  part  of  a  cattleman’s  work  requiring 
strength  and  endurace. 

After  this  preliminary  work,  the  young  men 
were  sent  on  trips  to  the  mountains  for  wood. 
One  day  was  allowed  for  the  trip  out,  one  day 
for  procuring  the  load,  and  one  day  for  the  re¬ 
turn  trip. 

Eventually  the  pupil  was  taught  to  ride.  He 
may  have  considered  himself  a  good  horseman 
in  England,  but  no  man  can  ride  a  bucking 
broncho  English  fashion,  standing  in  the  stir¬ 
rups.  Then  he  was  taught  to  handle  the  lariat, 
to  throw  a  steer,  and  to  use  a  branding  iron.  All 
of  this  practical  instruction  was  given  by  the 
foreman. 

Col.  Joslyn  was  only  at  the  ranch  about  a  third 
of  the  time.  He  would,  on  winter  evenings, 
deliver  brief  lectures  on  topics  connected  with 
the  cattle  industry.  These  lectures  were 
rehashes  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  United 
States  or  some  of  the  experiment-stations,  or  of 
lectures  given  at  some  gathering  of  cattlemen. 
Such  topics  as  “The  Cattle  Market,”  “Texas 
Fever,”  “Stock  Quarantine,”  “Sheltering  Range 
Cattle’"  and  a  host  of  others  were  thus  treated. 
A  small  library  too  was  accessible  to  the  men. 
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The  really  practical  side  of  the  school  was  the 
owner's  side.  He  was  enabled  to  conduct  a  large 
ranch  with  three  experienced  hands  on  his  pay¬ 
roll — the  others  all  paid  him  for  the  privilege 
of  working  for  him.  For  R.  A.  Joslyn  the  ranch 
school  was  indeed  a  Bueno  Venturo — a  good 
venture. 


VIII. 


LO,  THE  PUEBLO. 


Juan  was  only  an  Indian,  and  a  Pueblo  Indian 
at  that.  The  name  of  his  tribe  strikes  no  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  pale  face  men  as  does  that 
of  the  Apaches.  His  ancestors  had  not  been 
warriors  like  those  of  the  Sioux,  Pawnees,  Black- 
feet  and  a  host  of  other  tribes  to  the  north  and 
east.  They  had  been  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil. 
His  people  could  not  weave  those  beautiful 
blankets  such  as  the  Navajos  make  and  which 
command  such  a  price  in  the  markets.  They 
could  not  weave  willow  work  as  do  some  tribes, 
nor  were  they  even  expert  at  bead  work.  They 
were  only  Pueblos. 

It  counted  little  that  they  built  such  strange 
houses  of  adobe,  one  story  above  another  and 
each  story  smaller  in  compass  than  the  one 
below,  with  entrance  through  the  roof  which 
was  reached  by  ladders.  Had  they  not  learned 
to  so  build  because  they  were  cowards  and  dared 
not  meet  their  nomadic  enemies  in  the  open 
field? 

It  counted  little  that  their  houses  were  made 
brilliantly  white  with  haspe,  and  trimmed  in 
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yellow  with  terra  amarilla.  Colors  were  intended 
for  Indian  skins,  not  for  their  dwellings. 

It  counted  little  that  they  could  bake  pottery 
utensils  and  images.  That  was  work  fit  only  for 
pale  faces. 

Poor  worthless  Pueblo!  Where  is  the  Cooper 
who  will  throw  the  glamor  of  romance  over  your 
history?  Where  are  your  Powhatans,  your 
Tecumsehs,  your  Black  Hawks,  your  Red  Clouds? 
Echo  answers  “where?” 

The  Indians  the  Pilgrim  fathers  met  were  a 
most  unsophisticated  race.  They  always  got 
the  worst  of  a  bargain  when  they  dealt  with  the 
original  Yankees.  Did  they  swap  land  for  pow¬ 
der,  the  pale  faces  insisted  on  holding  the  land 
after  the  powder  had  all  disappeared  in  smoke. 
Did  they  trade  their  forests  for  firewater,  it  never 
lasted  so  long  as  did  the  forests.  Did  they  trade 
beaver  skins  for  beads,  they  got  a  dose  of  small 
pox  for  which  they  had  not  bargained.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  white  man  got  an  Indian  squaw  for 
a  wife,  but  the  poor  redskins  failed  to  get  any 
white  wives.  They  were  good  fighters,  but  poor 
traders. 

Ah  Juan,  had  you  had  a  white  skin,  you  would 
have  made  your  mark  in  trade.  There  was  none 
of  the  Jew  in  your  methods,  but  I  would  back 
you  against  a  Connecticut  Yankee  for  a  shrewd 
trade. 

Juan  lived  at  the  Pueblo  Santo  Domingo  on 
the  Rio  Grande  river.  He  was  old  and  gray,  as 
was  his  wife  Juanita.  They  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  son  had  graduated  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment  school  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  but 
had  returned  to  his  native  pueblo,  cast  off  the 
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dress  and  habits  of  civilization  and  settled  down 
to  a  true  Indian  life.  The  daughter  had  married 
a  Mexican  and  lived  in  Las  Cabanas. 

As  the  tourist  comes  from  the  east  on  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad,  he  usually  encounters  no  In¬ 
dians  until  he  sees  those  from  the  Pueblo  Isleta 
at  Albuquerque.  From  that  point  on,  at  nearly 
every  stopping  point  in  the  Pueblo  country,  the 
car  windows  will  be  besieged  by  Indians  anxious 
to  sell  their  trinkets.  Juan  was  shrewd  and  saw 
the  advantage  of  being  first  to  reach  the  tourists. 
At  Las  Cabanas  every  train  stops  long  enough 
for  the  engine  to  take  water.  From  the  day  that 
this  idea  flashed  on  Juan’s  mental  vision,  three 
fourths  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Las  Cabanas 
where  he  made  his  home  with  his  daughter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  development  of 
Juan  as  a  trader.  His  first  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  sale  of  native  pottery.  What  queer  pot¬ 
tery  it  is  too.  There  are  dishes  of  various  sizes 
from  that  of  a  small  boullion  cup,  up  to  large 
ollas  or  water  jars.  There  are  cows  with 
branched  horns  and  short  tails  like  deer,  or  shall 
I  say  there  are  deer  with  fat  round  bodies,  broad 
heads  and  short  legs  like  cattle.  There  are  birds 
with  three  heads  which  you  are  gravely  informed 
are  mocking  birds.  There  are  vases  which  have 
been  covered  with  mica  dust  before  baking,  and 
which  glitter  like  scales  from  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly.  All  are  painted  with  black  and  red 
markings. 

One  day  Juan’s  necklace  of  turquoise  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  tourist  who  wished  to  buy  it. 
Juan  wisely  refused  the  offer,  but  he  had  a  new 
idea.  That  night  he  cut  the  string  to  his  neck- 
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lace  and  thereafter  offered  turquoise  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  article  of  merchandise.  The  turquoise 
had  turned  a  deep  green  from  long  contact  with 
his  body,  but  each  piece  brought  as  much  as  he 
had  been  offered  for  the  whole  necklace. 

His  next  venture  was  in  the  mineral  line  and 
marked  his  first  step  into  deceit.  Some  one 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  smoky  topaz.  Smoky 
topaz  he  had  none,  nor  did  he  know  where  to 
find  any.  He  knew  where  there  was  a  dyke  of 
obsidian, — that  would  answer.  He  broke  off 
obsidian  in  pieces  thin  enough  to  show  semi¬ 
transparent  and  thereafter  offered  that  for  sale 
as  smoky  topaz.  Few  tourists  knew  the  dif¬ 
ference;  the  conchoidal  fracture  added  to  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance,  and  he  did  a  good  bus¬ 
iness  in  that  line. 

His  next  steps  were  to  sell  Richard  Soyle's 
canes  on  commission  and  to  set  his  wife  at  work 
making  mocasins  for  the  trade.  He  was  mak¬ 
ing  more  money  working  the  hotels  and  trains 
than  any  six  Indians  on  the  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  road. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  his  turquoise  was 
all  gone  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  traded  for 
in  the  Pueblo.  The  Indians  had  formerly  kept 
supplied  with  turquoise  by  stealing  bits  from 
the  dump  at  the  turquoise  mine.  But  now  no 
one  was  allowed  to  go  on  the  dump  at  any  time 
and  a  strict  watch  was  kept  day  and  night.  Poor 
Juan  was  at  his  wits  end,  for  turquoise  had  been 
his  most  salable  article.  One  day  while  strol¬ 
ling  near  the  Palace  Hotel  he  picked  up  a  broken 
mustard  dish  which  was  made  of  opaque  glass 
of  a  shade  bordering  between  blue  and  green. 
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His  problem  was  solved.  The  glass  was  broken 
into  suitable  pieces,  the  sharp  fractures  touched 
up  on  a  grindstone,  and  Juan  was  again  supplied 
with  turqoise.  It  must  be  said  that  the  imita¬ 
tion  having  a  better  color  and  being  less  greasy 
than  the  genuine,  actually  sold  more  readily  and 
at  better  prices.  Many  of  the  purchasers  had 
their  faith  in  the  unsophisticated  nature  of  the 
Indian  shaken  for  the  first  time  when  they  went 
to  get  their  turquoise  cut  and  set  and  were  in¬ 
formed  by  the  jeweller  that  their  supposed  gem 
was  blue  glass. 

Gain  begets  greed.  The  next  step  Juan  took 
towards  making  himself  the  Indian  Napoleon 
of  finance,  was  to  have  Juanita  join  him  at  the 
train  and  beg.  In  order  to  make  a  greater  im¬ 
pression  they  borrowed  their  daughter’s  chico, 
(a  Pueblo  baby  is  not  called  a  papoose)  and  slung 
it  in  a  blanket  to  its  grandmother’s  back.  Her 
gray  locks  and  the  baby’s  bright  face  awoke 
sympathy  which  brought  many  a  silver  piece 
to  her  out-stretched  dish. 

Juan  could  talk  and  understand  English.  It 
suited  his  purpose  better  to  be  supposed  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  language.  He  always  endeavored 
to  make  himself  understood  by  signs  or  Mexican 
words.  If  he  must  use  English  it  was  only  in 
monosyllables  such  as  mentioning  the  price  of 
an  article.  In  this  way  he  could  successfully 
feign  not  to  understand  if  his  customer  claimed 
he  had  not  given  back  sufficient  change,  and 
the  train  would  move  on  before  an  interpreter 
could  be  had  to  settle  the  dispute. 

Juan  was  only  an  Indian,  and  a  Pueblo  Indian 
at  that.  Such  transactions  as  have  been 
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described  mark  him  as  dishonest,  a  cheat  and  a 
fraud.  If  he  were  a  Yankee  and  made  wooden 
nutmegs,  we  would  call  him  a  shrewd  schemer. 
If  he  were  a  broker  and  sold  worthless  mining 
stocks,  we  would  call  him  a  financier.  But 
Juan  was  only  an  Indian,  and  a  Pueblo  Indian 
at  that. 


IX. 

THE  BLINDFOLDED  GODDESS. 


The  weekly  Opinion  was  the  public  exponent 
of  all  that  was  good  in  Las  Cabanas.  Persum- 
ably  it  had  come  to  fill  a  long  felt  want,  for  it 
continued  to  exist  and  to  improve  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  many  predictions  of  its  early  demise. 

Its  editor,  Martin  O’Conner,  kept  pace  with 
his  paper.  When  he  came  to  Las  Cabanas, 
started  the  Opinion  and  opened  a  law  office,  he 
was  apparently  far  gone  with  consumption. 
Predictions  were  freely  made  that  his  wife  would 
be  a  widow  and  his  two  little  children  fatherless 
before  a  twelve  month  should  roll  around.  But 
like  his  paper,  he  not  only  continued  to  exist 
but  to  improve  until  he  became  as  robust  as  was 
his  subscription  list.  Could  some  one  have  read 
his  mind,  what  emotions  would  have  been 
revealed  as  month  after  month  he  penned  obit¬ 
uary  notices  of  those  who  had  predicted  his 
early  death? 

O’Conner’s  first  case  in  court  after  settling  in  . 
New  Mexico,  had  been  to  defend  a  Mexican 
charged  with  having  murdered  a  Chinese  laun- 
dryman,  named  Wun  Lung.  His  voice  was  weak 
and  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  spells  of 
coughing,  but  so  logical  was  his  plea  and  so 
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eloquent,  that  he  gained  his  case.  This  victory 
at  once  won  him  local  celebrity  and  a  name. 
The  name  was  modeled  after  that  of  the  dead 
Chinaman  and  Martin  O’Conner  became  a 
second  One  Lung.  Now  after  four  years  the 
name  was  occasionally  heard;  but  robust  health, 
fresh  laurels  in  the  courts,  a  fearless  policy  in 
his  paper  and  faithful  service  on  the  school 
board  caused  the  name  of  Martin  O’Conner  to 
be  spoken  with  respect. 

O’Conner  was  of  Irish  descent,  quick  of  wit, 
fluent,  educated,  a  ready  speaker  and  a  trench¬ 
ant  writer.  Editorially  the  Opinion  was  a  strong 
paper,  for  it  gave  fearlessly  its  editor’s  views. 
Among  these  opinions  frequently  expressed  was 
the  demand  that  New  Mexico  be  admitted  into 
the  sisterhood  of  states.  “New  Mexico  of  aright 
ought  to  be  a  state”  were  the  words  that  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  editorial  column  week  after 
week,  until  the  day  came  that  Martin  O’Conner’s 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  other  side  of  the  subject. 

That  Martin  O’Conner’s  eyes  were  not  opened 
sooner  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Las  Cabanas  is 
one  of  those  few  places  in  New  Mexico  where 
the  English  speaking  people  predominate. 
Consequently  his  law  practice  had  been  before 
an  English  speaking  justice  in  the  local  courts, 
and  before  the  District  Court  judges  who  are 
presidential  appointees. 

Up  in  the  mountains  some  thirty  miles  from 
Las  Cabanas,  there  lies  a  beautiful  valley  which 
is  cursed  with  one  of  those  inheritances  from 
the  Mexican  war — a  disputed  land  grant.  A 
Spaniard  named  Elegio  Gomez  occupied  the 
grant  under  lease  from  the  other  claimants.  It 
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was  to  the  interest  of  the  claimants  to  leave  the 
suit  unsettled  so  long  as  possible,  for  should  the 
decision  go  against  them  they  would  have  had 
a  long  tenancy  of  the  land,  and  should  it  be 
favorable  to  their  claims  they  would  have 
escaped  taxes  on  it  in  the  meantime. 

Gomez  worked  this  grant  on  a  system  of  prac¬ 
tical  peonage.  He  built  a  little  town  and  rented 
the  houses  to  the  men  who  worked  for  him.  He 
ran  a  store  and  compelled  his  men  to  trade  at 
that  store.  His  prices  were  higher  than  the 
surrounding  mountain  peaks.  This  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  freight  rates.  A  spool  of  cotton 
thread  cost  fifteen  cents  on  account  of  the 
freight.  A  bandana  handkerchief  cost  twenty 
five  cents  on  account  of  the  freight.  A  Mex¬ 
ican’s  wants  are  few,  but  earning  fifty  cents  a 
day,  with  himself  and  a  family  to  keep,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  buy  at  such  prices,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  balance  is  always  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger. 

This  system  is  not  so  very  different  from  that 
employed  at  some  of  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  of  New  England.  It  differs  perhaps  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  In  New  Mexico  it  is  called 
peonage — in  New  England  it  is  termed  a  part 
of  the  industrial  and  social  system. 

The  boundaries  of  this  land  were  in  dispute, 
as  indeed  its  entire  location  might  well  be  from 
the  vague  description  given  in  the  original  pat¬ 
ent.  Would-be  settlers  were  anxious  to  have 
the  matter  decided  in  the  courts,  but  the  attor¬ 
neys  for  Gomez  succeeded  in  having  it  post¬ 
poned  from  time  to  time — not  a  very  hard  thing 
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to  accomplish  in  most  courts  by  the  way. 
Finally  a  man  named  Johnson  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands  by  settling  down  on  a  quar¬ 
ter  section  of  land,  offering  a  homestead  entry 
to  the  land  commissioners,  which  was  of  course 
refused,  and  commencing  the  erection  of  a  log 
house.  Gomez  at  once  had  the  man  arrested 
for  trespass  and  brought  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  Johnson  sent  for  O’Conner,  who  was  an 
old  friend  of  his,  to  defend  him,  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  eloquent  Irishman  was  to  plead  his 
first  case  before  a  Mexican  Judge.  The  line  of 
defense  was  simple.  Gomez’  title  to  the  land 
in  question  would  be  disputed;  a  Justice  of 
Peace  has  no  jurisdiction  where  title  to  land  is 
in  dispute;  the  case  must  be  dismissed  or  car¬ 
ried  to  a  higher  court. 

The  house  of  the  Justice  was  built  of  logs 
plastered  with  adobe.  As  O’Conner  rode  up  to 
the  place  with  Johnson,  who  was  out  on  bail,  a 
t3^pical  Mexican  scene  was  presented.  Thirty 
or  forty  Mexicans  were  lounging  around  outside 
smoking  cigarettes  and  watching  court  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  Justice  sat  on  the  door  step.  At  a 
table  in  the  room  behind  him  sat  Gomez  and 
his  attorney,  an  unscrupulous  man  from  Santa 
Fe,  named  Joseph  Smithers. 

The  constable  brought  into  the  room  a  Mexi¬ 
can  prisoner.  The  Justice  rose  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  end  of  the  table.  The  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  closer  and  the  proceedings,  which  were  in 
the  Mexican  language,  began. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Gomez  owned  the 
Justice  of  Peaed?  as  well  as  his  peons.  Gomez 
made  complaint  that  the  prisoner  had  come  to 
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him  to  hire  out.  He  agreed  to  give  him  work 
in  his  grist  mill.  The  man  was  barefoot  and 
wanted  a  pair  of  boots  on  credit  till  he  could 
earn  sufficient  to  pay  for  them.  This  request 
Gomez  had  refused.  As  the  man  left  the  store 
he  had  picked  up  a  pair  of  boots  near  the  door 
and  afterward  put  them  on  and  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  foreman  at  the  mill  for  work.  He 
was  accused  of  theft. 

“Did  you  take  those  boots?”  asked  the  Justice 
of  the  prisoner. 

“Yes,  Senor,  but — ” 

“Hold  on  there,  that  is  enough,”  interrupted 
Smithers,  “Your  Honor,  the  man  has  pleaded 
guilty.” 

A  little  consultation  passed  between  the  Jus¬ 
tice,  the  attorney  and  Gomez,  after  which  sen¬ 
tence  was  passed  as  follows :-“You  are  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  for  Senor  Gomez  for  the  term 
of  sixty  days  for  the  crime  you  have  committed. 
Also  to  work  an  additional  thirty  days  to  pay 
for  the  boots.” 

To  say  that  O’Conner  was  astonished  at  the 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed  would  be  expressing 
it  too  mildly.  His  Irish  blood  boiled  in  his 
veins.  He  felt  that  had  the  Mexican  had  some 
one  there  to  maintain  his  rights,  no  such  high 
handed  proceedings  would  have  been  carried  on. 
He  fancied  that  in  the  scene  of  Gomez  and 
Smithers  bullying  and  robbing  this  helpless 
Mexican  in  the  name  of  Justice,  he  saw  a  picture 
of  England's  treatment  of  Ireland.  But  he  no 
more  dreamed  that  the  same  tactics  would  be 
used  against  him,  than  he  dreamed  of  England 
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using  tke  same  policy  towards  Germany  or 
Russia  that  she  used  towards  Ireland. 

The  case  againt  Johnson  was  called  next.  A 
few  witnesses  were  called  by  the  prosecution 
to  show  that  Johnson  had  proceeded  to  make 
himself  at  home  on  a  quarter  section  of  the 
land  which  Gomez  had  occupied  for  years  as 
grant  land;  that  Gomez  had  warned  Johnson  off, 
but  that  he  had  persisted  in  remaining. 

In  defense  O’Conner  claimed  the  land  in  ques¬ 
tion  lay  wholly  south  of  that  described  in  the 
disputed  grant  and  was  government  land.  He 
asked  for  a  dismissal  of  the  case  on  the  grounds 
of  no  jurisdiction. 

As  he  spoke,  he  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
statutes  of  New  Mexico,  which  are  officially 
printed  in  New  Mexican  and  English  on  oppo¬ 
site  pages,  in  order  to  point  out  the  law  on  this 
subject.  At  this  juncture  Smithers  interrupted 
with:  “Hold  on  there.  Your  Honor,  in  arguing 
that  you  have  no  jurisdiction,  this  man  insults 
the  court.” 

“You  insulted  me,”  roared  the  Justice. 

O’Conner  was  amazed  but  started  again  to 
point  out  the  law. 

“You  insult  me”  again  roared  the  Justice. 

“If  he  insults  you  again,  you  might  fine  him 
for  contempt,”  mildly  suggested  Smithers. 

At  that  moment  O’Conner  would  have  loved 
to  have  loosed  the  torrents  of  his  eloquence  in 
invective  on  his  opponents  head  and  carried  the 
day  by  storm.  But  alas,  he  was  compelled  to 
speak  Mexican  in  order  for  his  auditors  to  com¬ 
prehend,  and  though  he  had  learned  to  speak 
the  language  fairly  well,  he  could  no  more  be 
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eloquent  in  Mexican  than  a  cat  can  be  graceful 
in  water.  Stifling  his  anger  he  asked  for  judg¬ 
ment  and  gave  notice  of  appeal. 

“Shall  I  let  him  appeal?”  asked  the  Justice  of 
Smithers.  “Isn’t  it  an  insult  for  him  to  question 
my  decision?” 

The  temptation  to  Smithers  was  great,  but  a 
sidelong  glance  caught  the  gleam  in  O’Conner’s 
eye,  and  visions  of  disbarment  in  the  higher 
courts  floated  before  him. 

“I  expect  you  will  have  to  let  him  take  an 
appeal,  but  you  had  better  make  him  give  heavy 
bonds — say  $2000.00.” 

To  this  the  Justice  assented.  O’Conner  pre¬ 
sented  a  bond  for  the  amount  proscribed  by  the 
statutes,  which  after  due  consideration  with 
Smithers  the  Justice  accepted  and  the  Johnson 
trespass  case  was  carried  up  to  the  District 
court  where  it  would  be  tried  on  its  merits. 

This  was  O’Conner’s  eye  opener.  He  began 
to  study  the  possible  effects  of  statehood.  Near¬ 
ly  every  county  in  the  territory  had  a  Mexican 
majority.  Fifty  cents  would  buy  a  Mexican  vote 
about  as  readily  as  two  dollars  will  buy  a  slum 
vote  in  New  York  City.  The  legislature  and 
county  officers  are  elective  and  filled  largely  by 
Mexicans.  The  history  of  New  Mexico  legisla¬ 
tures  reeks  with  corruption.  Many  county  offi¬ 
cers  have  been  short  in  their  accounts  and  yet 
there  have  been  no  prosecutions.  Justices  of  the 
Peace  may  not  all  be  such  tools  as  Gomez  owned, 
but  they  are  constantly  liable  to  corruption. 
Even  in  counties  containing  large  cities  the 
same  Mexican  domination  is  true.  In  San 
Miguel  county  for  instance,  including  the  city 
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of  Las  Vegas,  every  county  officer  was  a  Mexi¬ 
can  excepting  the  surveyor  —  and  he  had  a 
Mexican  wife. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  statehood  on  this 
phase  of  the  question?  Just  this:  the  judges 
of  the  District  and  Supreme  courts  would  be 
elected  instead  of  appointed  and  there  would  be 
Mexican  justice  all  the  way  up.  Mexican  jus¬ 
tice  may  suit  Mexicans,  but  it  does  not  suit  the 
English  speaking  people  —  the  men  who  do  the 
business  of  the  territory  and  who  will  make  it 
the  rich  state  that  it  is  one  day  bound  to  be¬ 
come.  The  Governor  and  the  Secretary  would 
be  elected  instead  of  appointed,  and  the  veto 
power  which  is  the  sole  check  on  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  to  be  elected  by  the  same  corrupt  ring  that 
chooses  the  legislature. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  corruption  is 
Mexican  and  elsewhere  there  is  unsullied  vir¬ 
tue.  Alas,  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  corrupt 
men  are  Americans  who  have  used  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  satiate  their  own  greed;  who  have  plun¬ 
dered  the  territory,  sullied  its  fair  name,  and  now 
seek  to  remove  the  remaining  checks  to  their 
insolent  triumph.  No  wonder  that  four-fifths 
of  the  English  speaking  people  of  New  Mexico 
say:  “Not  yet — -the  time  is  not  }^et  ripe  for  state- 
hood.” 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  weekly  Opinion  the 
words  “New  Mexico  of  a  right  ought  to  be  a 
state”  were  omitted  from  the  head  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  columns. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT. 


The  holiday  number  of  the  Weekly  Opinion 
contained  the  following  announcement. 

‘The  committee  on  arrangements  for  a  New  Year’s 
watch  meeting  have  completed  their  plans.  The  gath¬ 
ering  will  be  held  in  the  opera  house,  and  Ma}^or 
Bowen  will  preside.  The  idea  of  having  a  series  of 
pugilistic  encounters  for  the  evening  has  been  aban¬ 
doned,  as  it  is  desired  to  have  the  gathering  of  such  a 
character  that  the  ladies  shall  turn  out  in  full  force. 
Any  attempt  at  rowdyism  will  be  promptly  punished  by 
the  arrest  of  the  offenders.  Those  who  will  celebrate 
New  Year’s  eve  by  getting  drunk  must  go  elsewhere. 
An  interesting  literary  and  musical  program  has  been 
prepared.  There  will  also  be  refreshments  and  danc¬ 
ing  and  a  social  time  generally.” 

The  opera  bouse  in  Las  Cabanas  was  simply  a 
large  hall  with  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  and 
seated  with  folding  chairs.  The  name  was 
hardly  to  be  taken  seriously  for  an  opera  had 
never  been  presented  there.  Occasionally  a 
cheap  show  had  appeared  or  some  concert  been 
given.  More  often  the  room  had  been  cleared 
for  a  prize  ring  or  a  dance.  And  during  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns  it  had  witnessed  candidates  with 
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patriotic  eloquence  making  promises  to  save 
the  country. 

On  New  Year’s  eve  a  goodly  assemblage  gath¬ 
ered  to  enjoy  the  occasion  and  salute  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Nearly  all  Las  Cabanas  was  present 
except  the  Mexicans  and  the  sanctified.  Brother 
Armstrong  declared  that  he  could  not  sit  still 
and  see  folks  dance  down  the  road  to  hell.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  score  of  the  sanctified  met  at  the 
church  and  spent  the  evening  in  prayer.  Over 
at  the  saloons  there  were  some  of  the  rougher 
elements  among  the  miners  who  could  not  leave 
drink  alone,  and  they  spent  the  evening  in  ca¬ 
rousal  and  gambling  with  some  Mexicans.  But 
at  the  opera  house  there  gathered  a  crowd  of  the 
better  class.  There  were  as  man)^  calico  dresses 
out  as  silk  ones.  There  were  more  corduroy 
suits  than  dress  suits.  There  were  more  top 
boots  than  dancing  pumps.  But  dress  counted 
nought  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  and 
corduroy  suit  and  top  boots  danced  as  merrily 
with  a  silk  dress  as  with  a  woolen  one  or  a 
calico.  Charlie  Grey  and  two  other  Englishmen 
from  the  Bueno  Venturo  ranch  appeared  in  full 
evening  dress,  but  the  majority  of  those  present 
only  supposed  that  was  the  English  of  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
social  converse.  At  nine  o’clock  Mayor  Bowen 
rapped  for  order  and  announced  that  the  time 
for  the  literal  program  had  arrived.  He  opened 
the  program  with  a  neat  speech  in  which  he 
managed  to  compliment  the  town,  its  officers, 
the  school  board,  the  school  teachers,  the  weekly 
paper,  the  miners,  the  merchants,  the  house¬ 
wives,  the  children  and  every  other  class  of  citi- 
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zens  represented.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  a 
bright  picture  of  prosperity  for  Las  Cabanas  in 
the  coming  year,  and  closed  with  a  prediction 
that  when  New  Mexico  should  become  a  State, 
Las  Cabanas  would  be  its  railroad,  commercial 
and  industrial  center. 

Las  Cabanas'  audiences  are  always  generous 
of  applause,  and  they  meted  it  out  in  good  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  mayor  and  to  his  daughter  Edith,  who 
followed  his  address  with  a  piano  solo  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  an  encore. 

Mabel  Wilson  next  dramatically  recited  “Cur¬ 
few  shall  not  ring  tonight,"  and  for  an  encore 
gave  “Lochinvar." 

Estella  Packard  read  an  essa}^  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  impress  on  the  audience  her  great 
intellectual  abilities.  She  accomplished  her 
purpose  with  most  of  those  present.  The  excep¬ 
tions  were  the  Packard  family,  who  were  in  the 
secret,  and  Martin  O’Conner  and  Karl  Owens* 
who  penetrated  the  deception.  The  subject  was 
“The  supremacy  of  moral  over  physical  cour¬ 
age."  The  essay  had  been  clipped  bodily  from 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  Independent  and 
the  clippings  pasted  between  sheets  of  note 
paper  which  were  tied  together  with  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  in  true  school  girl  style.  O'Conner  had 
read  the  article  and  after  the  first  paragraph, 
recognized  its  source.  Owens  only  recognized 
that  the  production  was  beyond  the  talents  of 
the  girl,  and  watching  her  closely,  detected  that 
she  was  reading  printed  matter  by  the  amount 
that  she  read  before  turning  a  page.  And  Es¬ 
tella?  She  certainty  had  audacity,  whether  she 
possessed  courage  or  not.  Who  shall  judge 
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her?  She  had  read  an  essay.  She  had  not  said 
that  she  composed  it.  If  the  audience  assumed 
that  she  had,  how  was  she  to  be  blamed  for 
their  deception?  Were  they  not  self  deceived? 
Poor  Estella!  Her  father  was  her  religious  pre¬ 
ceptor  and  he  not  only  countenanced  but  prac¬ 
ticed  just  such  deceptions.  No  wonder  her 
moral  perception  was  dulled. 

A  vocal  solo  by  John  Barrows  was  the  next 
number  announced.  Barrows  had  a  rich  bari¬ 
tone  voice,  but  no  musical  training.  He  fancied 
himself  a  good  bass  singer  and  rendered  his 
solos  accordingly.  His  plan,  though  somewhat 
unique,  readily  commends  itself  to  all.  He 
would  choose  a  song  with  a  familiar  air  and 
sing  the  soprano  notes  two  octaves  below  where 
written.  E  flat  was  the  lowest  range  of  his 
voice  and  when  the  music  went  below  there  he 
contented  himself  with  striking  E  flat.  He  got 
along  fairly  well  with  “John  Anderson  my  Joe,” 
but  when  he  tried  to  sing  “Annie  Laurie,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  C,  as  an  encore,  there  was  entirely  too 
much  monody  in  E  flat  to  please  the  ear.  Never 
theless  the  execution  of  it  was  heartily  ap- 
lauded.  Some  audiences  might  have  applauded 
the  execution  of  the  singer,  but  the  elite  of  Las 
Cabanas  were  not  blood  thirst3r.  They  pre¬ 
ferred  Barrow’s  “Maxwelton  braes”  to  a  burro’s 
Mexican  brays. 

Mayor  Bowen  announced  the  next  as  follows: 
We  advertised  that  there  would  be  no  ring  con¬ 
tests  this  evening.  Nevertheless  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  bout  between  Elder  Silas  Packard 
and  Col.  Sellers  of  Albuquerque.  The  contest 
will  be  without  gloves  and  entirel}^  up  to  date 
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You  understand  that  the  latest  st}de  of  pugilis¬ 
tic  encounter  is  a  war  of  words  only.  Hon. 
Martin  O’Conner  will  act  as  referee.  You  have 
all  heard  of  Elder  Packard’s  talents  in  the  line 
of  debate  but  this  is  the  first  time  Las  Cabanas 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  pitted 
against  a  worthy  opponent.  Col.  Sellers  we 
may  consider  as  an  unknown,  hut  we  hope  to 
get  acquainted  with  him  tonight.  The  ques¬ 
tion  for  debate  is:  “Resolved, — that  fire  is  more 
destructive  than  water.” 

Our  grandfathers  used  to  debate  this  question 
at  their  debating  clubs.  Their  grandfathers 
did  the  same.  How  long  ago  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  arose  is  not  known.  Nero  is  supposed  to 
have  vanquished  an  opponent  who  held  that 
water  was  the  more  destructive  agent.  Noah 
debated  the  question  for  years  with  a  number 
of  opponents  and  eventually  proved  to  their 
satisfaction  that  water  was  the  more  destruc¬ 
tive.  In  these  days  it  is  more  customary  to  de¬ 
bate  political  questions  free  silver,  the  tariff, 
Hawaii,  Cuba,  reciprocity.  In  New  Mexico,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  eighteenth-century  things 
mixed  with  the  more  modern.  There  are  ox 
teams,  and  log  houses,  and  Indians,  and  wild 
beasts,  and  school  masters  who  only  teach  the 
three  R’s  and  work  all  sums  by  the  rule  of  three. 
And  alongside  of  the  electric  light  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  telegraph  is  the  old  question 
“Fire  versus  Water.” 

Elder  Packard  vindicated  his  reputation  by 
the  vigor  with  which  he  upheld  his  side  of  the 
question.  Every  holocaust  of  history  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  fearful  light.  Rome,  London,  Moscow 
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and  Chicago  were  cited  as  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  devouring  element.  The  prairie 
fire  and  the  forest  lire  were  fearful  and  destruc¬ 
tive.  As  a  clinching  argument  he  said  that  the 
world  had  once  been  destroyed  by  water  and  sur¬ 
vived  the  deluge,  but  that  tire  was  the  agent 
reserved  for  its  final  destruction  which  would 
prove  a  complete  one. 

Col.  Sellers  was  in  appearance  almost  the  op¬ 
posite  of  Elder  Packard.  He  was  a  small,  nerv¬ 
ous  man,  with  heavy  gray  moustache  and  goateer 
snapping  black  eyes,  shrill  voice  and  a  fiery  de¬ 
livery.  He  was  worked  almost  to  exasperation 
by  the  rounds  of  applause  that  greeted  his  op¬ 
ponent’s  points.  Nothing  would  have  exasper¬ 
ated  Elder  Packard.  He  fancied  too  that 
the  audience  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
home  talent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  few 
in  the  house  who  would  not  have  been  pleased 
to  see  old  man  Packard  defeated.  He  was  ap¬ 
plauded  because  he  won  the  applause. 

Col.  Sellers  handled  his  side  of  the  question 
with  a  veritable  pyrotechnic  display.  He  men¬ 
tioned  a  score  of  recorded  floods  from  the  time 
of  the  deluge  to  the  destruction  of  Johnstown. 
He  dwelt  on  the  lives  and  property  that  have 
been  claimed  by  the  great  deep.  He  touched 
on  the  cloud  bursts  in  their  own  mountains  and 
the  victims  claimed  by  their  own  streams.  Wa¬ 
ter  frequently  caused  more  damage  than  firer 
even  in  a  burning  building.  And  water  not 
only  destroyed  lives  and  property  but  it  destroyed 
lire.  Even  his  opponent  trusted  to  a  ducking 
under  water  to  destroy  the  power  of  hell  fire. 

As  far  as  the  applause  of  the  audience  went 
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as  a  criterion  for  judging  the  victor,  one  might 
well  be  in  doubt,  for  the  audience  gave  each 
speaker  a  good  and  equal  measure. 

In  summing  up  the  case,  Martin  O’Conner,  as 
referee,  showed  the  tact  of  a  politician  editor 
and  the  business  sagacity  of  a  law3rer.  The  tact 
of  a  politician  editor,  by  staying  on  the  fence  so 
long  as  neither  side  had  a  decided  advantage. 
The  business  sagacity  of  a  lawyer,  by  expressing 
no  opinion  so  long  as  neither  side  had  retained 
him. 

To  him  it  seemed  that  it  was  not  tire,  nor  wa¬ 
ter  that  was  so  destructive  as  the  combination 
of  the  two.  From  a  burning  house  all  might 
escape.  On  a  ship  in  mid-ocean  all  might  be 
safe.  But  a  burning  ship  in  mid-ocean  meant 
certain  death.  The  combination  of  tire  and  wa¬ 
ter  produced  steam,  and  boiler  explosions  were 
frequently  the  cause  of  great  destruction  to  life 
and  property.  Scientists,  too,  believed  that  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions  were  due  to  the  water  from  the 
ocean  seeping  in  to  the  internal  heated  portions 
of  the  globe.  Volcanoes  throw  forth  clouds  of 
steam;  they  occur  only  near  the  sea  coast  or  on 
volcanic  islands  in  the  ocean.  To  the  combina¬ 
tion  then  of  lire  and  water  might  be  -  ascribed 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
Possibly  earthquakes  were  due  to  internal  ex¬ 
plosions  of  steam,  and  earthquakes  had  de¬ 
stroyed  great  cities.  But  it  was  not  to  this  phy¬ 
sical  combination  that  he  wished  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  so  much  as  it  was  to  that  combination 
known  as  firewater.  The  flood  did  not  drown 
Noah,  but  liquor  desto}red  his  senses.  With 
vivid,  passionate  utterances  he  pictured  the 
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fearful  destruction  of  every  thing  worth  having 
by  the  liquor  habit.  Fire  might  burn  your  home 
and  water  drown  your  body,  but  firewater  de¬ 
stroyed  home  and  body  and  soul.  Briefty  he 
gave  some  of  those  appalling  statistics  of  the 
destruction  caused  annually  by  liquor;  statistics 
so  appalling  that  our  minds  fail  to  grasp  them 
in  their  true  immensity. 

The  difference  in  the  speakers  was  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  difference  in  their  reception  by  the 
audience.  Elder  Packard  brought  up  his  points 
in  logical  order,  rounded  each  point  neatly  and 
in  a  telling  way,  and  paused  to  let  the  audience 
stick  a  pin  at  the  point  and  express  their  ap¬ 
proval,  which  they  did  bountifully.  He  was  de¬ 
liberate,  cool,  keen.  Col.  Sellers  was  impetuous, 
shouted  and  gesticulated.  He  never  paused 
except  when  interrupted  by  the  rounds  of  ap¬ 
plause  that  greeted  some  telling  hit,  and  then 
he  seemed  impatient  at  the  interruption  and 
anxious  to  be  at  it  again.  Martin  O’Conner  held 
the  audience  spell-bound  during  his  impassioned 
and  eloquent  address.  Not  once  were  his  utter¬ 
ances  interrupted,  every  one  seeming  anxious 
not  to  miss  a  word.  Even  when  he  ceased  speak¬ 
ing,  so  riveted  was  the  attention  of  the  people 
that  nearly  a  minute  elapsed  before  the  silence 
was  broken  b}^  a  whirlwind  of  applause. 

The  bout  having  thus  been  satisfactorily  com¬ 
bated  and  refereed,  the  program  was  continued 
by  the  announcement  that  Karl  Owens  would 
read  a  poem  written  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
The  verses  were  as  follows: 
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DEVOTION  TO  ART  ON  NEW  YEAR’S  EVE. 

A  poet  and  a  poetess 
Sat  by  the  parlor  fire, 

And  filled  with  such  ecstactic  bliss 
He  raised  his  tuneful  lyre. 

“O,  maiden  fair,  you  are,”  he  said, 

“The  one  I  love  the  best. 

Come,  pillow  your  entrancing  head 
Upon  this  manly  breast, 

And  listen  to  my  beating  heart 
Go  pit-a-pat  so  bold, 

While  in  my  head,  my  wagging  tongue 
Repeats  the  story  old. 

You  are  my  fair,  you  are  my  sweet; 

You  are  my  own  true  love. 

You  are  my  lily  white,  my  lamb, 

My  little  turtle  dove, 

You  are  my  sugar  plum,  ice  cream, 

My  duck,  my  darling  too; 

My  hone}7,  pet,  my  Juliet, 

My  little  kangaroo. 

You  are  my  lollipop,  my  dear, 

The  light  of  all  my  way; 

My  sun,  my  star,  my  dew  drop  clear, 

My  joy  by  night  and  day. 

Yrou  are  the  first  and  only  one 
I  ever  cared  to  kiss; 

The  only  girl  who  fills  my  soul 
With  this  ecstactic  bliss. 

You  are  my  all,  excepting  this, 

You  are  not  yet  my  wife. 

Now  won’t  you  be  that  too,  and  live 
With  me  a  happy  life?” 

The  poetess,  these  words  of  love 
In  all  their  beauty,  heard. 

She  must  not  answer  such  a  speech 
With  just  one  little  word. 

And  so  she  said:  “Your  tale,  kind  sir, 

Has  filled  my  heart  with  joy, 

For  ne’er  before  have  I  e’er  heard 
Such  words  from  any  boy. 
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I  haste  to  answer  you  at  once, 

Because  I  love  you  so. 

My  answer  is — kind  sir — kind  sir — 

My  answer  is — a  —no.” 

She  would  have  answered  him  with  “yes,” 

But  that  word  would  not  rhyme; 

And  so  she  answered  “no,”  although 
Two  hearts  broke  at  the  time. 

He  rose  to  go  with  cold  goodb}re, 

And  air  of  proud  disdain. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  She  seized  his  hand 
And  drew  him  back  again. 

“Tis  leap  year  now,  and  ’tis  my  turn,” 

She  plead  on  bended  knee. 

“I  love  you  so;  I  do,  I  vow, 

So  won’t  you  marry  me?” 

The  house  was  still,  the  tire  was  low, 

As  thus  she  made  her  plea. 

Her  face  was  white  as  driven  snow. 

The  man,  what  answered  he? 

I  can’t  guess.  Can  you? 

As  Owens  took  his  seat  Charlie  Grey  spoke  to 
him. 

“I  say,  don't  you  know — .” 

“I  have  just  said  I  couldn’t  guess.  Do  you 
know?” 

“But  I  want  to  know.  Why  did  you  name 
that  piece  “Devotion  to  ’eart?”  Hit  happears  to 
me  that  the  young  lady  sacrificed  ’er  ’eart  hin 
’er  devotion  to  rhyme.” 

Owens  was  saying  something  about  a  bloom¬ 
ing  chump  when  Mayor  Bowen  announced  that 
the  next  half  hour  would  be  devoted  to  refresh¬ 
ments,  after  which  they  would  be  entertained 
by  Oliver  Keene,  the  pioneer  scout  and  trapper, 
with  a  stor}^  of  some  of  his  experiences.  Every 
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one  knew  a  treat  was  in  store,  for  Oliver  Keene 
had  been  a  trusted  scout  of  Kit  Carson,  and 
what  with  Indians,  and  what  with  wild  beasts, 
and  with  hunger  and  cold  and  Mormons  and 
bandits,  his  life  had  been  full  of  adventures 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  relate. 


XI. 

THE  TRAPPER'S  STORY. 


After  refreshments  had  been  served,  the  crowd 
gathered  in  a  rather  informal  way  about  the 
stove.  Wood  was  piled  in  and  the  stove  doors 
were  thrown  open  to  humor  the  veteran  trapper 
who  preferred  to  spin  his  tales  before  an 
open  fire.  In  the  light  of  the  blaze  sat  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  interest,  Oliver  Keene.  His  hair  once 
black  but  now  well  sprinkled  with  white,  hung 
in  curls  on  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  round 
and  full,  and  his  splendid  physique  showed  lit¬ 
tle  effect  from  the  hardships  he  had  undergone. 
A  heavy  black  moustache,  tinged  with  white, 
covered  his  mouth,  while  a  goatee  showed  be¬ 
low  it.  Complete  silence  reigned  as  he  began 
his  story. 

“Gentlemen,  I  haint  much  on  telling  stories 
as  makes  myself  a  hero.  I  am  a  modest  man, 
gentlemen,  and  prefer  others  to  tell  about  what 
I  have  done.  My  old  comrades  have  mostly 
packed  the  trail  for  the  last  time,  and  pretty 
soon  what  we  done  on  this  here  frontier,  won’t 
be  remembered  in  the  new  run  o}  things.  So  I 
will  not  tell  you  a  story  tonight  which  makes 
myself  a  hero.  I  am  a  modest  man  and  instead 
of  telling  how  I  fit  Indians  and  rescued  others 
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from  certain  death,  I  will  tell  you  how  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  saved  my  life.” 

A  titter  of  amusement  from  some  of  the  young 
people  caused  the  trapper  to  stop  in  stern  in¬ 
dignation.  Not  until  Mayor  Bowen  had  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  interruption  and  begged  him  to 
proceed  was  the  trapper  mollified. 

“Stony  Bill  and  I  had  a  little  trouble  three 
years  ago  about  a  mica  claim  up  on  the  upper 
Pecos.  Thar  was  bad  blood  atween  us.  Thar 
warn’t  no  shooting  though.  I  reckon  Stony 
Bill  thought  I  was  too  valyble  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  shoot  me  down  jest  on  account  of  a  mica 
claim.  And  I  shure  knew  his  wuthless  hide 
warn’t  wuth  wasting  powder  and  lead  on.” 

“I  was  in  Vegas  one  day  and  dropped  into 
Russ  Ivistler’s  office  to  have  a  friendly  chat  with 
him.  Russ  is  a  right  smart  friend  o’  mine.  He 
allers  mentions  in  his  paper  when  I  am  in  Ve¬ 
gas.  Russ  warn’t  in  his  office  so  I  sot  down  and 
picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Optic.  I  haint  no  schol- 
ard  hut  I  can  study  out  print  even  when  thar 
are  purty  big  words.  I  read  in  that  paper  ‘For 
bad  blood  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.’  I  decided 
to  see  if  that  wouldn’t  fix  the  matter  atween 
Stony  Bill  and  me.  I  went  to  a  drtig  store  and 
got  a  bottle  of  the  stuff  and  then  went  over  to 
Judge  Parker’s  office.” 

“That  bottle  was  shore  an  unhandy  shaped 
thing  to  carry,  so  I  poured  the  stuff  into  a  whis¬ 
ky  flask.  I  hate  to  mention  a  whisky  flask  arter 
Mr.  O’Conner’s  powerful  speech,  but  I  couldn’t 
think  of  any  storyr  wuth  telling  whar  it  didn’t 
come  in  some’eres.  If  it  makes  the  story  objec¬ 
tionable  I  will  shore  stop  right  here.” 
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The  trapper  paused  until  Mr.  O’Conner  and 
Mayor  Bowen  assured  him  that  there  were  no 
objections  to  a  tale  with  a  whisky  flask  in  it. 

“Judge  Parker  reckoned  that  if  I  offered  Stony 
Bill  a  drink  from  a  flask  with  whisky  in  it,  it 
would  prove  more  likely  to  wipe  out  the  bad 
blood  atween  us.  I  told  him  that  if  Russ  Kist- 
ler  printed  in  his  paper  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
would  cure  bad  blood,  I  knew  Russ  Kistler 
wouldn’t  print  no  lie  and  it  must  shore  be  so. 
The  Judge  reckoned  Russ  was  prejudiced 
against  whisky  since  he  had  been  to  Denver 
and  took  the  Keeley  jag  cure.  I  decided  to  stand 
by  Russ’  advice  as  against  the  Judge’s  and  to 
carry  that  bottle  till  I  should  meet  Stony  Bill, 
and  then  we  could  drink  to  each  others  health. 
The  stuff  was  bitter  if  it  warn’t  hot.” 

“I  reckon  it  mout  a  been  two  weeks  arter  that 
I  was  knocking  around  Hermit’s  peak  to  see 
what  I  could  shoot.  However  it  happened  I 
don’t  know.  I  reckon  no  man  is  shorer  on  foot 
than  I  be.  Perhaps  I  am  getting  old.  I  don’t 
know.  But  as  I  was  walking  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  above  Gallinas  canon,  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  took  my  hat.  Without  noticing  I 
was  right  on  the  edge,  I  grabbed  arter  it,  a  rock 
slipped  under  my  foot  and  over  I  went.” 

“I  fell  nigh  onto  two  thousand  feet  I  reckon. 
Every  bone  in  my  body  was  broken  and  I  lay 
thar  unconscious.  My  gun  drove  a  hole  eight 
inches  deep  in  the  solid  granite  whar  it  struck 
and  it  was  twisted  and  smashed  into  splinters.” 

“How  long  I  lay  that  way  I  don’t  know,  but  I 
gradually  come  to  and  arter  awhile  was  able  to 
sit  up  and  look  around.  The  bottle  of  sarsapa- 
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rilla  had  been  broken  by  the  fall  and  the  stuff 
had  soaked  into  me  till  I  was  completely  cured 
of  my  injuries.” 

“As  1  rose  to  my  feet  I  saw  eleven  grizzly 
b’ars  making  for  me  from  the  woods  near  by. 
That  ere  medicine  seemed  not  only  to  have 
cured  my  body  but  quickened  my  mind  as  well. 
I  reasoned  that  it  was  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  that 
attracted  them  b’ars,  and  that  if  l  could  reverse 
the  charm  they  would  go  away.  I  hollered  them 
words  spelled  back’ards,  ‘Sdooh  Allirapasras, 
Sdooh  Allirapasras,’  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  The 
effect  was  shore  magical.  Every  one  of  them 
sixteen  b’ars  went  tail  first,  back  towards  the 
forest.” 

“I  want  to  know,”  put  in  Charlie  Grey,  uOw 
many  bears  were  there?  You  said  heleven  came 
hout  hof  the  forest,  but  you  mentioned  sixteen 
has  returning.” 

“Young  man,”  said  Keene  with  severity,  “per¬ 
haps  you  was  thar  and  can  tell  this  story  better 
than  I  can.  If  so,  go  on  and  I  will  keep  still.” 

**0  no,  go  lion.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  hin- 
terruption.  I  honly  noticed  the  discrepancy 
hand  wanted  to  know.” 

The  young  man  seemed  so  earnest  in  his  apol¬ 
ogies  that  gradually  the  severity  on  the  trap¬ 
per’s  face  relaxed  and  he  assumed  a  more  pat¬ 
ronizing  air. 

“As  you  want  to  know,  I  will  tell  you.  Sir,  I 
am  a  modest  man.  I  didn’t  rightly  count  them 
b’ars,  but  I  am  shore  thar  was  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred.  I  mentioned  a  smaller  number  in  mod¬ 
esty.” 

“As  the  last  of  them  twenty-three  b’ars  was 
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disappearing  into  the  woods,  I  realized  that  I 
was  powerful  hungr}7.  Gentlemen,  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  creates  an  appetite.  I  looked  for  some 
weapon  to  kill  a  b’ar  with  for  dinner.  I  couldn’t 
find  a  thing  at  first,  but  finally  grabbed  the  cork 
of  that  whisky  flask  out  of  my  pocket.” 

“Here,  gentlemen,  was  an  example  of  the  pre- 
sarvative  power  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  That 
cork,  being  partly  porous,  had  soaked  in  enough 
of  the  medicine  to  presarve  it  from  injury  by  the 
fall,  while  the  glass  bottle,  which  wouldn’t  soak 
in  nothing,  was  shore  destroyed.” 

“A  cork  is  a  light  thing  for  a  weapon,  but  that 
medicine  put  such  strength  into  my  arm  that  I 
hurled  it  at  the  last  retreating  b’ar,  struck  him 
on  the  head  and  mashed  his  brains  out.” 

“Thar  was  one  thing  I  hadn’t  counted  on 
though.  When  that  cork  struck  the  b’ar’s  head, 
it  not  only  crushed  out  his  brains,  but  the  force 
of  the  blow  drove  the  Sarsaparilla  out  of  the 
cork  onto  the  smashed  head.  As  I  approached 
the  b’ar,  the  medicine  got  in  its  work  and  he  was 
healed,  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  escaped  into 
the  woods.” 

“Gentlemen,  I  have  always  believed  that  if 
those  b’ars  had  eaten  me,  soaked  as  I  was  with 
that  medicine,  the}7  would  have  got  such  an  ap¬ 
petite  that  they  would  have  shore  gone  down 
and  destroyed  the  whole  town  of  Tecolotanus. 
I  reckon  then  that  one  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  not  only  saved  my  life  but  that  of  a  whole 
town.  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  accident  used 
up  my  whole  supply  so  that  I  didn’t  get  to  try 
it  for  that  bad  blood.  The  mica  claim  didn’t 
prove  wuth  shucks  nohow.” 
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As  some  one  opened  the  door  and  looked  out 
during  the  momentary  silence  that  followed  this 
tale,  a  strain  of  music  from  the  church  floated 
in,  with  Brother  Armstrong’s  voice  plainly  audi¬ 
ble  above  the  others  singing,  “Tell  me  the  old, 
old  story.”  From  a  saloon  opposite  came  the 
discordant  sound  of  voices  in  a  quarrel,  in  which 
two  men  were  paving  the  way  for  blows  by  call¬ 
ing  each  other  liars.  A  puff  of  cold  air — the 
door  was  closed,  and  the  message  from  the  out¬ 
side  world  cut  off. 

Dancing  followed  and  continued  until  the 
first  roseate  hues  of  manana  showed  in  the 
east.  The  only  interruption  was  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  when  every  firearm  in  Las  Cabanas  was 
discharged  in  welcome  to  the  New  Year. 


XII. 

SANGRE  DE  CR1ST0. 


Stand  with  me  upon  the  crest  of  the  Eastern 
ridge  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  mountains,  lift  up 
your  eyes  and  behold  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.  The  trail  by  which  we  have  ascended  has 
been  so  steep,  so  treacherous  with  sliding  rocks, 
so  crossed  with  fallen  trees,  that  our  attention 
has  been  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  our  bur¬ 
ros.  Now  that  the  summit  has  been  gained, 
over  11,000  feet  above  sea  level,  we  pause  and 
open  our  eyes  to  a  view  so  grand,  so  magnifi¬ 
cent,  so  stupendous  that  it  is  only  by  degrees 
that  its  immensity  and  grandeur  dawn  upon  us. 
Pen  must  fail  to  picture  the  scene.  If  your 
mind  is  rightly  attuned  to  meditation  on  the  in¬ 
finite,  it  may  aid  your  imagination  in  forming 
some  conception  of  this  wonderful  panorama. 

Instinctively  the  first  look  on  gaining  the 
summit  is  backward.  Almost  below  us  it  seems 
are  the  houses  and  corrals  of  the  mountain 
ranch  where  we  changed  the  wagon  road  for  the 
burro  trail,  two  hours  and  a  half  ago.  Little  toy 
buildings  they  appear.  On  down  the  canon 
*  where  flows  the  Manuelites,  there  are  occasional 
spots  of  bright  green  which  show  where  some 
favored,  level  stretch  has  been  cleared  of  timber 
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and  put  into  cultivation.  Still  further  the  valley 
opens  into  a  natural  park  and  here  the  fields 
look  like  some  checker  board,  the  bright  green 
of  alfalfa  alternating  with  the  gold  of  ripening 
wheat,  the  silver  sheen  of  oats  and  the  pale 
green  of  timothy.  Here  too  a  cluster  of  flat 
roofed  log  and  adobe  houses  mark  the  Mexican 
village  of  Rociada.  Beyond  this  open  park, 
ridge  follows  ridge  till  the  last  foot  hill  is  reach¬ 
ed  where  the  Manuelites  joins  the  Sapello  river 
and  leaves  the  mountains  for  the  plains. 

The  Mexican  town  of  Sapello  stands  at  this 
juncture  of  mountain  and  plain,  though  hidden 
from  our  view.  It  is  twelve  miles  from  where 
we  stand.  But  what  is  twelve  miles  in  this 
scene  before  us?  It  appears  but  a  small  distance 
as  our  eyes  wander  over  the  vast  plains  spread 
beyond.  Every  inequality  of  surface  seems  to 
vanish  in  the  general  survey  until  you  fancy  a 
table  could  not  be  more  level.  Even  that 
forest  clad  group  of  Turkey  mountains  appears 
but  as  a  black  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
gray  color.  There  is  no  realizing  sense  of  alti¬ 
tude  to  them.  And  those  distant  buttes  that 
break  the  dead  level  of  the  horizon  with  the 
outlines  of  their  precipitous  sides  and  flat  tops, 
appear  as  but  shadowy  somethings  far  away; 
dim,  square  cut  forms  like  the  ghost  of  some 
metropolitan  sky  scraper  buildings.  They  must 
be  mythical,  not  real. 

Nature  has  provided  these  barren  looking 
plains  with  depressions  in  the  surface  as  reser¬ 
voirs  to  store  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season. 
The  lakes  glisten  like  silvered  mirrors  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  Twenty-two  of  these  bright 
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spots  we  can  count  from  where  we  stand.  As 
we  gaze,  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  creeps 
over  the  plain  and  behold  those  dazzling  mirrors 
are  changed  to  patches  of  deep  blue.  The  cloud 
passes  and  once  more  we  catch  the  gleam  of 
silver. 

As  we  turn  our  eyes  more  towards  the  north, 
we  see  the  distant  Ratoon  mountains,  on  the 
state  line  between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
one  hundred  ten  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies. 
Turn  now  quickly  to  the  southwest.  That 
distant  glitter  of  the  morning  sun  on  what 
appears  like  the  pinnacles  of  an  iceberg,  marks 
the  snow  capped  summit  of  Mt.  Taylor,  one 
hundred  forty  miles  away  in  an  air  line.  Can 
you  conceive  what  that  range  of  vision 
means?  It  is  as  if  we  stood  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  and  could  see  by  a  turn  of  the  head 
Chicago  on  the  one  hand,  and  St.  Louis  on  the 
other.  It  is  almost  as  if  we  stood  in  New  Haven 
and  could  see  Boston  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  other.  The  passenger  train, 
crawling  through  the  tunnel  at  Ratoon,  will 
rush  on  in  its  impetuosity  to  reach  the  western 
coast  for  eleven  hours  before  it  will  pass  Mt. 
Taylor.  Yet  our  eyes  traverse  the  distance  in 
an  instant  of  time. 

But  what  grand  scene  is  this  to  the  west? 
The  western  ridge  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  moun¬ 
tains  with  its  magnificent  peaks  confronts  us. 
The  distance?  What  have  figures  to  do  with 
scenery?  That  majestic  peak  with  the  unmajes- 
tic  name  of  Old  Baldy,  or  Santa  Fe  Baldy  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  host  of  other  Baldys,  con¬ 
fronts  us.  It  seems  very  near  to  us  and  makes 
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us  feel  very  near  to  God.  Old  Baldy?  Yes,  it  is 
old  in  the  measures  of  man’s  mind.  Baldy? 
Say  rather  it  has  bared  its  head  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty.  The  noblest  trees  of  the  forest 
dare  not  attain  an  elevation  so  near  the  throne 
of  thrones.  Even  the  Quaking  Aspen,  bearing 
ever  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  its  branches  and 
with  every  leaf  a  quiver  in  its  sacred  presence, 
halts  in  that  lofty  presence.  Fit  is  it  that  that 
summit  should  be  crowned  with  snow-emblem 
of  purity. 

To  the  north  of  Baldy  rise  the  lofty  Truchas 
peaks.  Well  are  they  named,  for  their  melting 
snow-caps  feed  some  of  the  finest  trout  streams 
on  this  continent. 

But  what  of  this  region  of  mesa  and  moun¬ 
tain,  of  ravine  and  gorge,  of  forest  and  rock  be¬ 
tween  us  and  that  western  ridge?  No  sign  of 
human  habitation  greets  our  eye.  No  field  of 
green  or  gold  lies  in  that  valley  below  us.  This 
indeed  is  nature,  unmarked  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  man.  We  are  looking  down  on  the 
Hamilton  mesa  and  the  mountains  which  give 
birth  to  the  Pecos  river.  Our  government  has 
wisely  set  apart  this  region,  eighteen  by  twenty- 
seven  miles,  between  the  ridges  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo,  as  a  timber  reservation,  to  protect  the 
head  waters  of  the  Pecos  river.  This  protection 
means  the  life  of  the  agricultural  districts  which 
thrive  under  irrigation  on  the  lower  Pecos. 

A  glance  to  the  south  and  our  circle  is  com¬ 
plete.  There  towards  the  southwest  we  see  in 
the  distance  the  blue  black  line  of  the  Sandia 
mountains.  Towards  the  southeast  we  look 
down  on  mountains  and  canons  succeeded  by 
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lesser  ones,  until  the  foot  hills  break  away  to 
the  plains.  One  mountain  particularly  attracts 
our  attention.  We  saw  that  precipitous  front 
from  Las  Vegas  as  the  most  conspicuous  land¬ 
mark  in  the  line  of  mountains  visible.  Some¬ 
how  it  looks  puny  to  us  now.  Hermit’s  peak, 
•  Guadalupe  Mountain,  or  Las  Vegas  Baldy,  as 
it  is  variously  called,  is  indeed  a  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  scenery.  With  its  elevation  of  ten 
thousand  live  hundred  feet,  its  bold  precipitous 
front,  its  mighty  chasm,  cleft  through  it  as 
with  a  knife,  where  flows  the  Gallinas  river,  it 
rivals  in  some  respects  the  Yosemite.  It  only 
seems  puny  in  comparison  with  the  mightier 
peaks  to  the  westward. 

After  this  comprehensive  view  of  our  surround¬ 
ings,  we  turn  to  nearer  details  that  had  escaped 
our  attention.  We  might  study  these  details 
for  years  and  ever  find  something  new.  So 
infinite  is  variety  in  these  mountains  that  a 
change  of  a  few  rods  in  position  is  like  the  turn 
of  a  kaleidoscope. 

We  stand  at  about  the  timber  line  for  this 
latitude.  On  that  first  point  of  mountain  to  the 
westward  stands  a  grove  of  Quaking  Aspen 
with  their  straight  white  trunks  and  with  their 
pale  green  leaves  a  quiver.  The  pious  Mexican 
Catholic  will  take  his  refuge  in  that  grove 
during  a  thunderstorm,  for  the  Quaking  Aspen 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  its  branches 
and  lightning  will  not  strike  it. 

Almost  below  us  in  this  canon  to  the  south¬ 
east,  we  see  that  patch  of  dark  green.  It  is  a  lake 
surrounded  by  spruce  and  pine.  No  artist  ever 
dared  to  paint  water  of  such  a  hue.  That  lake 
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with  those  cliffs  above  it  form  a  favorite  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  bears. 

The  forests  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  bare 
spot  on  which  we  stand  show  the  dark  green  of 
pine  and  spruce  interspersed  with  the  silver 
sheen  of  balsam  hr. 

Just  beside  the  trail  we  ascended  is  one  of 
those  queer  masses  of  broken  rock  called  a  blow¬ 
out.  It  looks  indeed  as  though  the  mass  had 
been  blown  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  No  vegetation  finds  root  there. 

The  mountain  slope  to  our  west  has  been 
swept  over  at  some  time  by  a  forest  hre.  Dead 
giants  of  the  forest,  some  standing,  others  fallen, 
cover  the  ground.  It  looks  impossible  to  take 
a  beast  of  burden  through  that  tangle  of  logs. 
To  the  tenderfoot  it  might  prove  impossible, 
but  the  skilled  mountaineer  can  detect  two  trails 
leading  through  that  tangle  to  the  canon  below. 

See  that  cloud  formation  there.  Did  you  ever 
see  clouds  flow  before?  That  cloud  has  formed 
against  that  cold  mountain  peak  and  has  poured 
down  into  the  canon  below.  The  canon  has 
filled  up  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  ridge,  dividing 
it  from  the  next  ravine,  and  now  the  cloud  is 
pouring  through  the  gap  and  filling  up  the  other 
ravine. 

And  see  where  that  bit  of  mist  has  formed 
before  those  pines  opposite.  Ah,  the  sun  is  the 
great  painter.  Did  artist  ever  dare  to  put  on 
canvass  such  vivid  green  as  is  formed  where 
those  sunbeams  fall  through  that  mist  veil  onto 
the  forest  behind? 

But  we,  too,  will  soon  be  shrouded  in  cloud  and 
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our  view  cut  off.  Reluctantly  we  leave,  for  we 
have  only  begun  to  see. 

Was  it  sacrilege  for  the  Spaniards  to  name 
this  mountain  range  Sangre  deCristo — the  blood 
of  Christ?  Well  might  this  mighty  work  of  God 
have  recalled  that  greater  work  of  His.  The 
one,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Physical  world 
— the  other,  of  the  Spiritual  world. 

Sangre  de  Cristo,  lofty  mountain  chain 
Displaying  forth  God’s  handiwork  and  power; 

Uplifted  from  the  undulating  plain 

Above  the  fleecy  clouds  thy  high  peaks  tower. 

With  many  a  fall  descending  from  thy  side 
Down  through  thy  carions,  mountain  torrents  flow, 

Till  turmoil  ended,  on  the  plain  they  glide, 

Life  giving  to  a  thirst}7  land  below. 

From  deep  abyss,  by  toilsome  work  I  climb 
O’er  many  a  rock  and  stump  and  fallen  tree 
Uprooted  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  time, 

Vain  symbol  of  our  immortality 

Though  once  its  leaves  were  evergreen.  Still  on, 

Till  footsore,  worn  and  weary  now  I  stand 
Upon  thy  snow-crowned  summit,  labor  done 
And  look  away  across  the  promised  land. 

The  Blood  of  Jesus, — far  more  lofty7  theme 
That  shows  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  man. 

He  gave  His  Son  a  lost  world  to  redeem. 

What  wondrous  love  in  the  redemption  plan! 

The  crimson  stream  that  from  His  spear-pierced  side 
And  nail-pierced  hands  and  thorn-pierced  brow  did 
flow. 

When  on  the  cross  the  Man  of  Sorrows  died, 

Life  giving  to  a  dying  world  below. 

From  deep  abyss  of  sin  by  Faith  I  rise. 

My  Saviour  trod  the  rugged  way  for  me. 

For  me  removed  each  obstacle  that  lies 
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Twixt  sin  and  death,  and  immortality. 

Upon  the  Blood  by  faith  my  soul  doth  stand, 
By  it  washed  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
And  look  away  across  the  promised  land, 

To  which  I  watch  and  wait  and  long-  to  go. 


